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CHAPTER XXVII. (continued). 


Wuen Etruria came in with Mary’s tea she found her mistress 
bending over the fire in an attitude of painful depression, 
and she said’ a few words, trying to impart to her something 
of her own patience. That patience was a fine thing in 
Etruria because it was natural. But Mary was of sterner 
stuff. She had a more lively imagination, and she could not be 
blind to the issues, or to the value of every moment that passed. 
Even while she listened to Etruria she saw with the eyes of 
fancy a hollow amid a clump of trees not far from a pool that 
she knew. In summer it was a pleasant dell, clothed with mosses 
and ferns and the flowers of the bog-bean; in winter a dank, 
sombre hollow. There she saw her uncle lie, amid the decaying 
leaves, the mud, the rank grass; .and the vision was too much 
for her. What if he were really lying there, while she sat here by 
the fire? Sat here in this home: which he—he had given her, 
| amid the comforts which he had provided ! 

The thought was horrible, and she turned fiercely on the com- 
forter. ‘Don’t!’ she cried. ‘You don’t think! You don’t 
understand! We can’t go through the night like this! They 
must go on looking! Fetch your father! And bring Petch! 
Bring them here!’ she cried. 

Etruria went, alarmed by her excitement, but almost as quickly 
she came back. Toft had gone out with Petch and the other man. 
They would not be long. 

Mary cried out on them, but could do no more than walk 
the room, and after a time Etruria coaxed her to sit down and 
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eat ; and tea and food restored her balance. Still, as she sat and 
ate she listened—-she listened always. And Etruria, taught by 
experience, let her be and said nothing. 

At last, ‘How long they are!’ Mary cried. ‘ What are they 
doing? Are they never—— 

She stopped. The footsteps of two men coming through 
the hall had reached her ears, and she recognised the tread 
of one—recognised it with a rush of relief so great, of thankfulness 
so overwhelming that she was startled and might well have been 
more than startled, had she been free to think of anything but the 
lost man. It was Basset’s step, and she knew it—she would have 
known it, she felt, among a hundred! He had come! An instant 
later he stood in the doorway, booted and travel-stained, his whip 
in his hand, just as he had dropped from the saddle—and with 
a face grave indeed, but calm and confident. He seemed to her 
to bring relief, help, comfort, security, all in one ! 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘You are here! How-—how good of you!’ 

‘ Not good at all,’ he answered, advancing to the table and quietly 
taking off his gloves. ‘ Your messenger met me half-way to Blore. 
I was coming into Riddsley to a meeting. I had only to ride on. 
Of course I came.’ 

‘But the meeting ?’ she asked fearfully. Was he only come to 
go again. 

‘D—n the meeting!’ he answered, moved to anger by the 
girl’s pale face. ‘ Will you give mea cup of tea, Toft? I'll hear 
Miss Audley’s account first. Keep Petch and the other man. We 
shall want them. In twenty minutes I'll talk to you. That 
will do.’ 

Ah, with what gratitude, with what infinite relief, did Mary hear 
his tone of authority! He watched Toft out of the room and, alone 
with her, he looked at her. He saw that her hand shook as she 
filled the teapot, that her lips quivered, that she tried to speak 
and could not. And he felt an infinite love and pity, though he 
drove both out of his voice when he spoke. ‘ Yes, tea first,’ he 
said coolly, as he took off his riding coat. ‘ I’ve had a long journey. 
You must take another cup with me. You can leave things to 
me now. Yes, two lumps, please, and not too strong.’ He knocked 
together the logs, and warmed his hands, stooping over the fire 
with his back to her. Then he took his place at the table, and when 
he had drunk half a cup of tea, ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ will you tell me the 
story from the beginning? And take time. More haste, less speed, 


you know.’ 
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With a calmness that surprised herself, Mary told the tale. 
She described the first alarm, the hunt through the house, the 
discoveries in the bedroom, Toft’s breakdown, last of all the search 
through the park and the finding of the flask. 

He listened gravely, asking a question now and then. When 
she had done. ‘ What of Toft?’ he inquired. ‘Not been very 
active, has he? Not given you much help ?’ 

‘No! But how did you guess ?’ she asked in surprise. 

‘I’m afraid that Toft knows more than he has told you. For 
the rest,’ he looked at her kindly, ‘I want you to give up the hope 
of finding your unclealive. Ihavenone. ButI think I can promise 
you that there has been no suffering. If it turns out as I imagine. 
he was dead before he was missed. What the doctor expected 
has happened. That is all.’ 

‘T don’t understand,’ she said. 

‘And I don’t want to say more until I know for certain. May 
I ring for Toft ?’ 

She nodded. He rang, and after a pause, during which he stood, 
silent and waiting, the servant came in. He shot a swift glance at 
them, and dropped his eyes. 

‘Tell Petch and the other man to be ready to start with us in 
five minutes,’ Basset said. ‘ Let them fetch a hurdle, and do you 
put a mattress on it. I suppose—you made sure he was dead, 
Toft, before you left him ?’ 

The man flinched before the sudden question, but he showed 
less emotion than Mary. Perhaps he had expected it. After a 
pause, during which Basset did not take his eyes from him, ‘I 
made sure,’ he said in alow voice. ‘ As God sees me,I did! But 
if you think I raised a hand to him——’ 

‘I don’t!’ Basset said sternly. ‘I don’t think so badly of 
you as that. But nothing but frankness can save you now. Is 
he in the Great House ? ’ 

Toft opened his mouth, but he seemed unable to speak. He 
nodded. 

‘What about the flask ? ’ 

‘I dropped it,’ the man muttered. He turned a shade paler. ‘I 
could not bear to think he was lying there. I thought it would lead 
the search—that way, and they would find him.’ 

‘I see. That’s enough now. Be ready to start at once.’ 

The man went out. ‘Good heavens!’ Mary cried. She was 
horror-stricken. ‘ And he has known it all this time! Do you 
think that he—he had any part——’ 
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‘Ohno. He wasalone with Mr. Audley when he collapsed, and 
he lost his head. They were together in the Great House—it was a 
difficult position—and he did not see his way to explain. He may 
have seen some advantage in gaining time—I don’t know. The 
first thing to be done is to bring your uncle home. I will see to 
that. You have borne up nobly—you have done your part. Do 
you go to bed now.’ 

Something in his tone, and in his thought for her, brought old 
times to Mary’s mind and the blood to her pale cheek. She did 
not say no, but she would not go to bed. She made Etruria come 
to her, and the two girls sat in the parlour listening and waiting, 
moving only when it was necessary to snuff the candles. It was 
a grim vigil. An hour passed, two hours. At length they caught 
the first distant stir, the tread of men who moved slowly and heavily 
under a burden—-there are few who have not at one time or another 
heard that sound. Little by little the shuffling feet, the subducd 
orders, the jar of a stumbling bearer, drew nearer, became more 
clear. A gust of wind swept through the hall, and moaned up- 
wards through the ancient house. The candles on the table flickered. 
And still the two sat spell-bound, clasping cold hands, as the unseen 
procession passed over the threshold, and for the last time John 
Audley came home to sleep amid his books—heedless now of right 
or claim, or rank or blood. 


A few minutes later Basset entered the parlour. His face be- 
trayed his fatigue, and his first act was to go to the sideboard and 
drink a glass of wine. Mary saw that his hand shook as he raised 
the glass, and gratitude for what he had done for her brought the 
tears to her eyes. He stood a moment, leaning in utter weariness 
against the wall—he had ridden far that day. And Mary had been 
no woman if she had not drawn comparisons. 

Opportunity had served him, and had not served the other. 
Nor, had her betrothed been here, could he have helped her in 
this pinch. He could not have taken Basset’s place, nor with all 
the will in the world could he have done what Basset had done. 

That was plain. Yet deep down in her there stirred a faint 
resentment, a complaint hardly acknowledged. Audley was not 
here, but he might have been. It was his doing that she had not 
told her uncle, and that John Audley had passed away in ignorance. 
It was his doing that in her trouble she had had to lean on the other. 
It was not the first time during the long hours of the day that the 
thought had come to her; and though she had put it away, as 
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she put it away now, the opening flower of love is delicate—the 
showers pass but leave their mark. 

When Etruria had slipped out, and left them, Basset came 
forward, and warmed himself at the fire. ‘ Perhaps it is as well 
you did not go to bed,’ he said. ‘ You can go now with an easy 
mind. It was as I thought—he lay on the stairs of the Great 
House and he had been dead many hours. Dr. Pepper will tell 
us more to-morrow, but I have no doubt that he died of syncope 
brought on by exertion. Toft had tried to give him brandy.’ 

Shocked and grieved, yet sensible of relief, she was silent for 
a time. She had known John Audley less than a year, but he 
had been good to her in his way and she sorrowed for him. But 
at least she was freed from the nightmare which had ridden her 
all day. Or was she? ‘May I know what took him there?’ 
she asked in a low voice. ‘ And Toft?’ 

‘He believed that there were papers in the Great House, which 
would prove his claim. It was an obsession. He asked me more 
than once to go with him and search for them, and I refused. He 
fell back on Toft. They had begun to search—so Toft tells me— 
when Mr. Audley was taken ill. Before he could get him down 
the stairs, the end came. He sank down and died.’ 

With a shudder Mary pictured the scene in the empty 
house. She saw the light of the lanthorn fall on the huddled 
group, as the panic-stricken servant strove to pour brandy 
between the lips of the dying man; and truly she was thankful 
that in this strait she had Basset to support her, to assist her, to 
adviseher! ‘Itisvery dreadful,’ shesaid. ‘I donot wonder that 
Toft gaveway. But had he—had my uncle—any right to be there? ’ 

‘Tn his opinion, yes. And if the papers were there, they were 
his papers, the house was his, all was his. In my opinion he was 
wrong. But if he believed anything, he believed that he was 
justified in what he did.’ 

‘T am glad of that!’ 

‘There must be an inquest,’ Basset continued. ‘One or two 
will know, and one or two more will guess what Mr. Audley’s 
errand was. But Lord Audley will have nothing to gain by moving 
init. Andif only for your sake—but you must go tobed. Etruria 
is waiting in the hall. I will send her to you. Good night.’ 

She stood up. She wished to thank him, she longed to say 
something, anything, which would convey to him what his coming 
had been to her. But she could not find words, she was tongue- 
tied. And Etruria came in. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE NEWS FROM RIDDSLEY. 


THE business which had taken Audley away on the morrow of 
his engagement had been no mere pretext. The crisis in political 
life which Peel’s return to office had brought about was one of those 
upheavals which are of rare promise to the adventurous. The wise 
foresaw that the party which Sir Robert had led would be riven 
from top to bottom. Old allies would be flung into opposing camps, 
and would be reaching out every way for support. New men 
would be learning their value, and to those who dared, all things 
might be added. Places, prizes, honours, all might be the reward 
of those who knew how to choose their side with prudence and to 
support it with courage. The clubs were like hives of bees. All 
day long and far into the winter night Pall Mall roared under the 
wheels of carriages. About the doors of Whitehall Gardens, where 
Peel lived, men gathered like vultures about the prey. And, lo, 
in a twinkling and as by magic the Conservative party vanished in 
a cloud of dust, to reappear a few days later in the guise of Peelites 
and Protectionists—Siamese twins, who would not live together, 
and could not live apart. 

At such a time it was Audley’s first interest to be as near as 
possible to the hub of things and to place himself in evidence as 
a man concerned. He had a little influence in the Foreign Office, 
he had his vote in the House of Lords. And though he did not 
think that these would suffice, he trusted that, reinforced by the 
belief that he carried the seat at Riddsley in his pocket, they might 
be worth something to him. 

Unfortunately he could deal with one side only. If Stubbs 
were right he could pass for the owner of the borough only as long 
as he opposed Sir Robert. He could return the younger Mottisfont 
and have the credit of returning him, in the landed interest ; but 
however much it might suit his book—and it was of that book he 
was thinking as he travelled to Lord Seabourne’s—he could not, if 
Stubbs were right, return a member in the other interest. 

Now when a man can sell to one party only, tact is needed if 
he is to make a good bargain. Audley saw this. But he knew 
his own qualities and he did not despair. The occasion was unique, 
and he thought that it would be odd if he could not pluck from the 
confusion something worth having ; some place under the Foreign 
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Office, @ minor embassy, a mission, something worth two, or 


> three, or even four thousand a year. 


He travelled up to town thinking steadily of the course he would 


pursue, and telling himself that he must be as cunning as the ser- 
' pent and as gentle as the dove. He must let no whip cajole him, 
| and no Tory browbeat him. For he had only this to look to now: 
' arich marriage was no longer among the possibilities. Not that 
- he regretted his decision in that matter as yet, but at times he 


wondered at it. He told himself that he had been impulsive, 
and setting this down to the charms of his mistress he gave himself 


: credit for disinterested motives. And then, too, he had made him- 


self safe ! : 

Still there were difficulties in the way of his ambition, which 
appeared more clearly at Seabourne Castle, where Lady Adela 
was a fellow-guest, and in London than at Riddsley ; difficulties 
of shrewd whips, who knew the history of the borough by heart, 
and had figures at their fingers’ ends; difficulties of arrogant 
leaders, who talked of his duty to the land and assumed that duty 
was its own reward. Above all, there was the difficulty that he 
could only sell to the party that was out of office and must pay 
in promises—bills drawn at long dates and for which no discounters 
could befound. For who could say when the landed interest, made 
up of stupid bull-headed men like Lord George Bentinck and Stubbs, 
a party without a leader and with divided counsels, would be in 
power? They were a mob rather than a party, and like every other 
mob were ready to sacrifice future pro: pects for present revenge. 

That was a terrible difficulty, and his lordship did not see how 
he was to get over it. To the Peelites who could pay, cash down, 
in honours and places, he could not sell. Nor to the Liberals 
under little Lord John, though to their promises some prospect 
of office gave value. So that at times he almost despaired. For 
he had only this to look to now; if he failed in this he would have 
love and he would have Mary, and he would have safety, but very 
little besides. If his word had not been given to Mary, he might 
almost have reconsidered the matter. 

The die was cast, however. Yet many a man has believed this, 
and then one fine morning he has begun to wonder if it is so— 
the cast was such an unlucky, if not an unfair one! And presently 
he has seen that at the cost of a little pride, or a little consistency, 
or what not, he might call the game drawn. That is, he might— 


fhe were not the soul of honour that he is! 
1 
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By and by under the stress of circumstances his lordship began to 
consider that point. He did not draw back, he did not propose 
to draw back ; but he thought that he would keep the door behind 
him ajar. To begin with, he did not overwhelm Mary with letters 
—his public engagements were so many; and when he wrote he 
wrote on ordinary matters. His pen ran more glibly on party 
gossip than on their joint future ; he wrote as he might have written 
to a cousin rather than to his sweetheart. But he told himself 
that Mary was not versed in love letters, nor very passionate. 
She would expect no more. 

Then one fine morning he had a letter from Stubbs, which 
told him that there was to be a real contest in Riddsley, that the 
Horn and Corn platform was to be challenged, and that the 
assailant was Peter Basset. Stubbs added that the Working Men’s 
Institute was beside itself with joy, that Hatton’s and Banfie!d’s 
hands were solid for repeal, and that the fight would be real, but 
that the issue was a foregone conclusion. 

The news was not altogether unwelcome. The contest gave 
value to the seat, and increased my lord’s claim ; on that party, 
unfortunately, that could only pay in promises. It also tickled 
my lord’s vanity. His rival, unhorsed in the lists of love, had lhe- 
taken himself, it seemed, to other lists, in which he would as surely 
be beaten. 

‘Poor beggar!’ Audley thought. ‘He was always a day late! 
Always came in second! I don’t know that I ever knew anything 
more like him than this! From the day I first saw him, standing 
behind John Audley’s counsel at the suit, right to this day, he has 
always been a loser !’ 

And he smiled as he recalled the poor figure Basset had cut as 
a squire of dames. 

A week later Stubbs wrote again, and this time his news was 
startling. John Audley was dead. Stubbs wrote in the first 
alarm of the discovery, word of which had just been brought into 
the town. He knew no particulars, but thought that his lordship 
should be among the first to learn the fact. He added a hasty 
postscript, in which he said that Mr. Basset was proving himself 
a stronger candidate than either side had expected, and that not 
only were the brass-workers with him but a few of the smaller fry 
of tradesmen, caught by his cry of cheap bread. Stubbs closed, 
however, with the assurance that the landed interest would carry 
it by a solid majority. 
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‘D—n their impudence!’ Lord Audley exclaimed. And 


i after that he gave no further heed to the postscript. As long as 
| the issue was certain, the election was Mottisfont’s and Stubbs’s 
- affair. As for Basset, the more money he chose to waste the 


better. 

3ut John Audley’s death was news—it was great news! So he 
was gone at last—the man whom he had always regarded as a 
menace! Whom he had feared, whose very name had rung mis- 
chief in his ears, by whom, during many a sleepless night, he had 
seen himself ousted from all that he had gained, from title, income, 
lands, position! He was gone at last; and gone with him were 
the menace, the danger, the night alarms, the whole pile of gloomy 
fancies which apprehension had built up ! 

The relief was immense. Audley read the letter twice, and it 
seemed to him that a weight was lifted from him. John Audley 
was dead! In his dressing-gown and smoking-cap my lord paced 
his rooms at the Albany and said again and again, ‘ He’s dead! 
By gad, he’s dead!’ Later, he could not refrain from the thought 
that if the death had taken place a few weeks earlier, in that first 
attack, he would have been under no temptation to make himself 
safe. As it was—but he did not pursue the thought. He only 
reflected that he had followed love handsomely ! 

A day later a third letter came from Stubbs, and one from Mary. 
The tidings they brought were such that my lord’s face feli as he 
read them, and he swore more than once over them. John Audley, 
the lawyer wrote, had been found dead in the Great House. He 
had been found lying on the stairs, a Janthorn beside him. Stubbs 
had visited the house the moment the facts became known. He 
had examined the muniment room and found part of the wall 
broken down, and in the room two boxes of papers which had 
been taken from a recess which the breach had disclosed. One of the 
boxes had been broken open. At present Stubbs could only say 
that the papers had been disturbed, he could not say whether any 
were missing. He begged his lordship—he was much disturbed, 
it was clear—to come down as quickly as possible. In the mean- 
time, he would go through the papers and prepare a report. They 
appeared to be family documents, old, and not hitherto known 
to his lordship’s advisers. 

Audley was still swearing, when his man came in. ‘ Will you 
wear the black velvet vest, my lord ?’ he asked, ‘ or the flowered 
satin?’ 
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“Go to the devil!’ his master cried—-so furiously that the 
man fled without more. 

When he was gone Audley read the letter again, and came to 
the conclusion that in making himself safe he had builded more 
wisely than he knew. For who could say what John Audley had 
found? Or who, through those papers, had a hold on him? He 
remembered the man-servant’s visit, and the thing looked black. 
Very black. Alive or dead, John Audley threatened him. 

Then he felt bitterly angry with Stubbs. There had been the 
most shocking carelessness. Had he not himself pointed out 
what was going on? Had he not put it to Stubbs that the place 
should be guarded? But the lawyer, stubborn in his belief that 
there were no papers there, had done nothing. Nothing! And 
this had come of it! This which might spell ruin! 

Or, no. Stubbs had indeed done his best to ruin him, but he 
had saved himself. He turned with relief to Mary’s letter. 

It was written sadly, and it was rather cold. He noticed this, 
but her tone did not alarm him, because he set it down to the 
reserve of his own letters. . 

He took care to answer this letter, however, by that day’s 
post, and he wrote more affectionately than before—as if her 
trouble had broken down a reserve natural to him. He wrote with 
tact, too. He could not attend the funeral ; the dead man’s feelings 
towards him forbade that he shou!d. But his agent would attend, 
and his carriage and servants. When he had written the letter 
he was satisfied with it; more than satisfied when he had added a 
phrase implying that their happiness would not long be postponed. 

After he had posted the letter he wondered if she would expect 
him to come to her. It was a lonely house and with death in 
it—but no, in the circumstances it was not possible. He would 
go down to The Butterflics next day. That would be the most 
that could be expected of him. He would be at hand if she 
needed anything. 

But when the next day came he did not go. A letter from a 
man belonging to the inner circle of politics reached him. The great 
man, who hed been and might be again in the Cabinet, suggested 
a meeting. Nothing came of the meeting—it was one of those 
will-of-the-wisps that draw the unwary on until they find them- 
selves committed. But it kept Audley in London, and it was not 
until the evening of Monday, the day of the funeral, that, chilled 
and out of temper, after posting the last stage from Stafford, he 
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© reached his quarters at The Butterflies, and gave short answers 
© to Mrs. J enkinson’s inquiries after his health. 

' ‘Poor dear young man! ’ she said, when she rejoined her sisters. 
> ‘He has a kind heart and he feels it. Mr. John was Mr. John, 
» and odd, very odd. But still he was an Audley !’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE AUDLEY BIBLE. 


' Ancry with Stubbs as he was—and with some reason—Lord 
- Audley was not the man to bite off his nose to spite his face. He 
' pondered long what he would say to him, and more than once he 
| rehearsed the scene, toning down this phrase and pruning that. 
’ For he knew that after all Stubbs was a good agent. He was 
» honest, he thought much and made much of the property, and 
' nothing would be gained by changing him. Then his influence 
| in the borough was such that even if my lord quarrelled with him, 
' Mottisfont would hardly venture to discard him. 

For these reasons Audley had no mind to break with his agent. 
| But he did wish to punish him. He did wish to make his displeasure 
| felt. And he wished this the more because he began to suspect 
that if Stubbs had been less bigoted, he might have carried the 
borough the way he wished—the way that would pay him best. 

Stubbs on his side foresaw an unpleasant quarter of an hour. 
He had been too easy. He had paid too little heed to John 
Audley’s trespasses, and had let things pass that he should have 
stopped. Then, too, he had been over-positive that there were no 
more documents at the Great House. Evil had not come of this, 
but it might have; and he made up his mind to hear some hard 
words. 

But when he obeyed my lord’s summons his reception tried his 
patience. A bright fire burned in the grate, half a dozen wax 
candles shed a softened light on the room. The wine stood at 
Audley’s elbow, and his glass was half full. But he did not give 
Stubbs even two fingers, nor did he ask him to take wine. And 
his tone was colder than Stubbs had ever known it. He made it 
plain that he was receiving a servant, and a servant with whom 
he was displeased. 

Still he was Lord Audley, something of divine right survived 
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in him, and Stubbs knew that he had been himself in the wrong, 
He took the bull by the horns. ‘ You are displeased, my lord,’ he 
said, as he took the seat to which the other pointed. ‘ And I admit 
with some cause. I have been mistaken and, perhaps, a little 
remiss! But it is the exception, and it will be a lessontome. Iam 
sorry, my lord,’ frankly. ‘I can say no more than that.’ 

‘And much good that will do us,’ my lord growled, ‘ in certain 
events, Mr. Stubbs!’ 

“At any rate it will be a sharp lesson to me,’ Stubbs replied, 
‘It has cost Mr. Audley his life.’ 

‘He had no right to be there !’ 

“No, my lord, he had no right to be there. But he would not 
have been there if I had seen that the place was properly secured, 
I take all the blame.’ 

‘Unfortunately,’ the other flung at him contemptuously, ‘ you 
cannot pay the penalty; that may fall upon me. Anyway, it 
was a d—d silly thing, Mr. Stubbs, to leave the place open, and 
you see what has come of it.’ 

‘I cannot deny that, my lord,’ Stubbs said patiently. ‘ But I 
hope that nothing will come of it. I will tell your lordship first 
what my own observations were. I made a careful examination 
of the two chests of papers and I came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Audley had done little more than open the first when he was taken 
ill. One chest showed some disturbance. The upper layer had 
been taken out and replaced. The other box had not been 
opened.’ 

‘What if he found what he wanted and searched no further ? ’ 
Audley asked grimly. ‘ But the point of the matter does not lie 
there. It lies in another direction, as I should have thought any 
lawyer would see.’ 

* My lord ?’ 

‘Who was with him?’ Lord Audley rapped the table with 
his fingers. ‘That’s the point, sir! Who was with him ?’ 

‘I think I have ascertained that,’ Stubbs replied, less put out 
than his employer expected. ‘I have little doubt that his man- 
servant, a man called Toft, was with him.’ 

‘Ha!’ the other exclaimed, ‘I expected that!’ 

Stubbs raised his eyebrows. ‘ You know him, my lord ?’ 

‘I know him for a d—d blackmailing villain!’ Audley broke 
out. Then he remembered himself. He had not told Stubbs 
of the blackmailing. And, after all, what did it matter? He had 
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> made himself safe. Whatever papers he had found, John Audley 
» was deal, and John Audley’s heiress was going to be his wife! 
' The danger to him was naught, and the blackmailer was already 
disarmed. Still he was not going to spare Stubbs by telling 
‘him that. Instead, ‘ What did the boxes contain?’ he asked 
. ungraciously. 
‘Nothing of any value when I examined them, my lord. Old 
' surrenders, fines, and recoveries, with some ancient terriers. I 
> could find no document among them that related to the title.’ 
‘That may be,’ Audley retorted. ‘ But John Audley expected 
to find something that related to the title! He knew more than 
' we knew. He knew that those boxes existed, and he knew what 
he expected to find in them.’ 
' ‘No doubt. And if your lordship had given me a little more 
' time I should have explained before this that he was disappointed 
| in his expectations ; nay, more, that it was that disappointment—as 
' Ihave little doubt—-that caused his death.’ 
| -. ‘How the devil do you know that ?’ Audley cried. 

‘If your lordship will have patience I will explain,’ Stubbs 
said, a gleam of malice in his eyes. He rose from his seat and took 
from a chair beside the door a parcel which he had laid there on 
his entrance. ‘I have here that which he found, and that which 
I don’t doubt caused his death.’ 
| ‘The deuce you have!’ Audley cried, rising to his feet in 
_ his surprise. And he watched with all his eyes while the lawyer 

slowly untied the tape and spread wide the wrappers. The action 
| disclosed a thick quarto volume bound in blue leather, sprinkled 
| on the sides with silver butterflies, and stamped with the arms of 
Audley. ‘Good G—d!’ Audley continued, ‘the Family Bible! ’ 

‘Yes, the Family Bible,’ the lawyer answered, gazing at it 
complacently, ‘ about which there was so much talk at the opening 
of the suit. It was identified by a score of references, called for 
by both sides, sought for high and low, and never produced ! ’ 

‘And here it is!’ 

‘Here it is. Apparently at some time or other it went out of 
fashion, was laid aside and lost sight of, and eventually was 
bricked up with a mass of old and valueless papers.’ 

‘And what is its effect ?’ Audley asked, steadying his voice 
with difficulty. 

‘Its effect, my lord, is to corroborate our case in every par- 
ticular,’ the lawyer answered proudly. ‘ Its entries form a history 
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of the family for a long period, and amongst them is an entry of 
the marriage of Peter Paravicini Audley on the date alleged by us; 
an entry made in the handwriting of his father, and one of eleven 
made by the same hand. This entry agrees in every particular with 
the suspected statement in the register which we support, and 
fully bears out our case.’ 

‘ And John Audley found that ? ’ my lord cried, after a moment 
of pregnant silence. He had regained his composure. His eyes 
were shining. 

“Yes, and it killed him,’ Stubbs said gravely. ‘ Doubtles; 
he came on it at the moment when he thought success was within 
his grasp, and the shock was too much for him.’ 

“Good Lord! Good Lord! And how did you get it?’ 

‘From Mr. Basset.’ 

* Basset ?’ 

‘Who obtained it, I have no doubt, from the man Toft, either 
by pressure or purchase.’ 

“The rascal! The d—d rascal! He ought to be prosecuted !’ 

‘Possibly,’ the lawyer agreed. “ ‘But he was only an accon- 
plice, and we could not prosecute him without involving others; 
without bringing Mr. John’s name into it—and he is dead. Asa 
fact, I have passed my word to Mr. Basset that no steps should be 
taken against him, and I think your lordship will agree with me 
that I could not do otherwise.’ 

‘ Still—the man ought to be punished !’ 

“He ought, but if any one has paid for his silence or for this 
book, it is not we.’ 

After that there was a little more talk about the Bible, which 
my lord examined with curiosity, about the singularity of its 
discovery, about the handwriting of the entries, which the lawyer 
said he could himself prove. Stubbs was made free of the decanter, 
and of everything but my lord’s mind. For Audley said nothing 
of his engagement to Mary—the moment was hardly opportune ; 
and nothing—it was too late in the day—of Toft’s former exploit. 
He stood awhile absorbed and dreaming, staring through the 
haze of the candles. Here at last was final and complete relief. 
No more fears, no more calculations. Here was an end at last of 
the feeling that there was a mine under him. Traditions, when 
they are bred in the bone, die slowly, and many a time he had been 
hard put to it to resist the belief, so long whispered, that his branch 
was illegitimate. At last the tradition was dead. There was no 
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more need to play for safety. What he had he had, and no one 
could take it from him. 

And presently the talk passed to the election. 

‘There’s no doubt,’ Stubbs said, ‘ that Mr. Bassct is a stronger 
candidate than either side expected.’ 

‘But he’s no politician! He has no experience !’ 

The lawyer sat forward, with his legs apart and a hand on either 
knee. ‘No,’ he said. ‘ But the truth is, though it is beyond me 
how a gentleman of his birth can be so misled, he believes what 
he says—and it goes down!’ 

‘Is he a speaker ?’ 

‘He is and he isn’t! I slipped in myself one night at the back 
of one of the new-fangled meetings his precious League has started. 
I wanted to see, my lord, if any of our people were there. I heard 
him for ten minutes, and at the start he was so jumpy I thought 
that he would break down. But when he got going—well, I saw how 
it was and what took the people. He believes what he says, and 
he says it plain. The way he painted Peel giving up everything, 
sacrificing himself, sacrificing his party, sacrificing his reputation, 
sacrificing all to do what he thought was right—the devil himself 
wouldn’t have known his own!’ ; 

‘He almost converted you ?’ 

The lawyer laughed disdainfully. ‘Nota jot!’ he said. ‘ But 
I saw that he would convert some. Not many,’ Stubbs continued 
complacently. ‘ There’s some that mean to, but will think better 
of it at the last. And some would but daren’t! Two or three 
may. Still, he’s such a candidate as we’ve not had against us 
before, my lord. And with cheap bread and the preachings of 
this plaguy League—I shall be glad when it is over.’ 

Audley rose and poked the fire. ‘ You’re not going to tell me,’ 
he said, in a voice that was unnaturally even, ‘that he’s going 
to beat us? You're not going, after all the assurances you’ve 
given me——’ 

‘God forbid!’ Stubbs replied. ‘No, no, my lord! Mr. Mot- 
tisfont will hold the seat! I mean only that it will be a nearer 
thing—a nearer thing than it has been.’ 

He had no idea that his patron was fighting a new spasm of 
anger; that the thought that he might, after all, have dealt with 
Sir Robert, the thought that he might, after all, have bargained 
with the party in power, was almost too much for the other’s sclf- 
command. It was too late now, of course. It was too late. But 
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if the contest was to be so close, surely if he had cast his weight 
on the other side, he might have carried it ! 

And what if the seat were lost ? Then this stubborn, confident 
fool, who was as bigoted in his faith as the narrowest Leaguer of 
them all, had done him a deadly injury! My lord bit off an oath, 
and young as he was, his face wore a very apoplectic look as he 
turned round, after laying down the poker. 

‘That reminds me,’ the lawyer resumed, blandly uncon- 
scious of the crisis, and of the other’s anger. ‘I meant to ask your 
lordship what’s to be done about the two Boshams. You remember 
them, my lord? They’ve had the small holding by the bridge 
with the water meadow time out of mind—for seven generations 
they say. They pay eighteen pounds as joint tenants, and have 
votes as old freemen.’ 

‘ What of them ?’ the other asked impatiently. 

* Well, I’m afraid they'll not support us.’ 

‘Do you mean that they'll not vote for Mottisfont ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ Stubbs answered. ‘They’re as stubborn 
as their own pigs! I’ve spoken to them myself and told them that 
they’ve only one thing to expect if they go against their landlord.’ 

‘And that is,’ to go out!’ Audley said. ‘Well, make 
that quite clear to them, Stubbs, and depend upon it—they’ll sce 
differently.’ ‘ 

‘I’m afraid they won’t, my lord, and that is why I trouble you. 
They voted against the last lord—twice, I am told—and the story 
goes that he laid his stick about Ben Bosham’s shoulders in the 
street—that would be in 31, I fancy. But he didn’t turn them 
out—they’d been in the holding so long.’ 

‘Two votes may have been nothing to him,’ Audley replied 
coldly. ‘ They aresomething tome. They will vote for Mottisfont 
or they will go, Stubbs. Thatis flat, and do you see toit. There, 
I’m tired now,’ he continued, rising from his seat. 

Stubbs rose. ‘I don’t know if your lordship’s heard about 
Mr. John’s will!’ 

‘No!’ My lord straightened himself. Earlier in the day he 
had given some thought to this, and had weighed Mary Audley’s 
chances of inheriting what John Audley had. ‘No!’ he said. 
And he waited. 

* He has left the young lady eight thousand -pounds.’ 

‘Hight thousand!’ Audley ejaculated. ‘Do you mean—he 
must have had more than that? He wasted a small fortune 
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in that confounded suit. But he must have had—four times that, 
man!’ 

‘The residue goes to Mr. Basset.’ 

‘Basset !’ Audley cried, his face flushed with passion. ‘To 
Basset ?’ he repeated. ‘Good G—d!’ 

‘So I’m told, my lord,’ the lawyer answered, staggered by the 
temper in which his employer received the news. 

‘But Miss Audley was his own niece! Basset? He was no 
relation to him ! ’ 

‘They were very old friends.’ 

‘That’s no reason why he should leave him thirty thousand 
pounds of Audley money! Money taken straight out of the 
Audley property! Thirty thousand——’ 

‘Not thirty, my lord,’ Stubbs ventured. ‘Not much above 
twenty, I should say. If you put it——’ 

‘If I put it that you were—something of a fool at times,’ the 
angry man cried, ‘I shouldn’t be far wrong! But there, there, 
never mind! Good night! Can’t you see I’m dead tired and 
hardly know what I am saying? Come to-morrow! Come at 
eeven in the morning.’ 


Stubbs hardly knew how to take it. But after a moment’s 
hesitation, he made the best of the apology, muttered something, 
and got out of the room. On the stairs he relieved his feelings 
by a word or two. In the street he wondered what had taken the 
man so suddenly. Surely he had not expected to get the money ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Basset had obtained the missing Bible very much in the way the 
lawyer had indicated—partly by purchase and partly by pressure. 
Shocked as Toft had been by his master’s sudden death, he had 
had the presence of mind to remember that he might make some- 
thing of what they had discovered could he secrete it; and with 
every nerve quivering the man had fought down panic until he had 
hidden the parcel which had caused John Audley’s collapse. Then 
he had given way. He had turned his back on the Great House, and 
‘shuddering, clutched at by grisly hands, pursued by phantom feet, 
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he had fled through the night and the Yew Walk, to hide, for the 
present at least, his part in the tragedy. 

Basset, however, had known too much for him, and the servant, 
shaken. by what had happened, had not been able to persist in 
his denials. But to tell and to give were two things, and it is 
doubtful whether he would have released his plunder if Basset 
had not in the last resort disclosed to him Miss Audley’s engagement 
to her cousin. 

The change which this news wrought in Toft had astonished 
Basset. The man had gone down under it as under a blow on the 
head. The spirit had gone out of him, and he had taken with thank- 
fulness the sum which Basset, as John Audley’s representative, had 
offered him—-rather out of pity than because it seemed necessary, 
He had given up the parcel on the night before the funeral. 

The book in his hands, Basset had hastened to be rid of it. 
Cynically he had told himself that he did so, lest he too might give 
way to the ignoble impulse to withhold it. Audley was his rival, 
but that he might have forgiven, as men forgive great wrongs and 
in time smile on their enemies. But the little wrongs, who can 
forgive these—the slight, the sneer, the assumption of superiority, 
the upper hand lightly taken and insolently held ? 

Not Peter Basset, at a moment when he was being tried almost 
beyond bearing. For every day, between the finding of the body 
and the funeral, and often more than once in the day he had to 
see Mary, he had to advise her, he had—for there was no one else— 
to explain matters to her, to bear her company. He had to quit 
this meeting and that Ordinary—for election business stops for 
no man—and to go to her. He had to find her alone and to sce 
her face light up at his entrance ; he had to look back, and to see 
her watch him as he rode from the door. Nor when he was absent 
from the Gatehouse was it any better, nay, it was worse. For 
then he was forced to think of her as alone and sad, he had to picture 
her brooding over the fire, he had to fancy her at her solitary meals. 
And alike, with her or away from her, he had to damp down the 
old passion, as well as the new regret that each day and each hout 
and every kind look on her part fanned into a flame. Nor was 
even this all that he had to try him; every day he saw that she 
grew more grave, daily he saw her colour fading, and he did not 
know what qualms she masked, what nightmares she might be 
suffering in that empty house—nay, what cause for unhappiness 
she might be hiding. At last—it was the afternoon before the 
funeral—he could bear it no longer, and he spoke. 
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‘You ought not to be here!’ he said. ‘ Why doesn’t Audley 
fetch you away ?’ He was standing before the fire drawing on his 
gloves as he prepared to leave. The room was full of shadows, for 
he had chosen a time when she could not see his face. 

She tried to fence with him. ‘I am afraid,’ she said, ‘ that 
some formalities will be necessary before he can do that.’ 

‘Then why is he not here?’ he retorted. ‘Or why doesn’t 
he send some one to be with you? You ought not to be alone. 
Mrs. Jenkinson at The Butterflies—she’s a good soul—you know 
her ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘She’d come at a word. I know it’s not my business——’ 

‘Or you would go about it, I am sure,’ she replied gently, ‘ with 
as much respect to my wishes as Lord Audley shows.’ 

‘Your wishes ? But why—why do you wish—-’’ 

‘Why do I wish to be alone?’ she answered. ‘ Because I 
owe something to my uncle. Because I owe him a little thought 
and some remembrance. He made my old life for me—would 
you have me begin the new one before he is in the grave? This 
was his house—would you have me entertain Lord Audley in it ?’ 
She stood up, slender and straight, with the table between them— 
and he did not guess that her knees were trembling. ‘ Please to 
understand,‘ she continued, ‘ that Lord Audley and I are entirely 
at one in this. We have our lives before us, and it were indeed 
selfish of us, and ungrateful of me, if we grudged a few days to 
remembrance. As selfish,’ she continued bravely—and he did not 
know that she braced herself anew—‘ as if I were ever to forget the 
friend who was his friend, whose kindness has never failed me, whose 
loyalty has never—’ she broke down there. She could not go on. 

‘Add, too,’ he said gruffly, ‘who has robbed you of the 
greater part of your inheritance! Don’t forget that!’ He had 
been explaining the effect of John Audley’s will to her. It had 
been opened that morning. 

His roughness helped her to recover herself. ‘I do not 
know what you mean by “ inheritance,’”’’ she said. ‘ My uncle 
has left me the portion his wife brought to him. Iam more than 
satisfied. I am grateful. My only fear is that, had he known of 
my engagement, he would not have wished me to have this,’ 

‘ The will was made before you came to live here,’ Basset said. 
‘The eight thousand was left to you because you were his brother’s 
child. It was the least he could do for you, and had he made a 
new will he would doubtless have increased it. But,’ breaking off, 
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‘I must be going.’ Yet he still stood, and he still tapped the table 
with the end of his riding-crop. ‘When is Audley coming ?’ 
he asked suddenly. ‘ To-morrow ?’ 

‘ Yes, to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, he ought to,’ he replied, without looking at her. ‘ You 
should not be here a day longer by yourself. It is not fitting. 
I shall see you in the morning before we start for the church, but 
not alone; the lawyer will be here and I shall not be able to 
come again. But I must be sure that there is some one here.’ 
He spoke almost harshly, partly to impress her, partly to hide 
his own feelings ; and he did not suspect that she, too, was fight- 
ing for calmness; that she was praying that he would go, before 
she showed more clearly how much the parting tried her—before 
every kind word, every thoughtful act, every toilsome journey 
taken on her behalf, rose to her remembrance and swept away the 
remnants of her self-control. 

She had not imagined that she would feel the leave-taking as she 
did. She could not speak, and she was thankful that it was too dark 
for him to see her face. Would he never go? And still the slow tap- 
tap of his whip on the table went on. It seemed to her that 
she would never forget the sound! And if he touched her—— 

But he had no thought of touching her. 

‘Good night,’ he said at last. He turned, moved away, lin- 
gered. At the door he looked back. ‘I am going into the library,’ 
he said. ‘ The coffin will be closed in the morning.’ 

‘Yes, good night,’ she muttered, thankful that the thought 
of the dead man steadied ber and gave her power to speak. ‘I 
shall see him in the morning.’ 

He closed the door, and she crept blindly to a chair, and covered 
by the darkness she gave way. She told herself that she was thinking 
of her uncle. But she knew that she deceived herself. She knew 
that her uncle had little to do with her tears, or with the feeling of 
loneliness that overcame her. Once more she had lost her friend— 
and a friend so good, so kind. Only now did she know his value! 

Five minutes later Basset crossed the court in search of his horse. 
Mrs. Toft’s door stood open and a stream of firelight and candle- 
light poured from it and cut the January fog. She was hard at 
work, cooking funeral meats with the help of a couple of women, 
for quietly as John Audley had lived, he could not be buried without 
some stir. Odd people would come, drawn by the Audley name, 
squires who boasted some distant connection with the line, a few 
who had been intimate with him in past days. And the gentry 
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far and wide would send their carriages, and the servants must be 
fed. Still the preparations jarred on Basset as he crossed the court. 
He felt the bustle an outrage on the mourning girl he had left, 
and on his own depression. 

Probably Mrs. Toft had set the door open that she might waylay 
him, for as he wert by she came out and stopped him. ‘ Mr. 
Basset, sir!’ she said in a low voice. ‘ Is this true, what Toft tells 
me? I declare, when I heard it, you could ha’ knocked me down 
with a common dip!’ She was wiping her hands on her apron. 
‘That the young lady is to marry his lordship ? ’ 

‘T believe it is true,’ Basset said coldly. ‘ But you had better 
let her take her own time to make it known. Toft should not have 
told you.’ 

‘Never fear, sir, I'll not let on. But, Lord’s sakes, who'd 
ha’ thought it? And she’ll be my lady! Not that she’s not 
an Audley, and there’s small differ, and she’ll make none, or I 
don’t know her! Well, indeed, I hope she’s wise, but wedding 
cake, make it as rich as you like, it’s soon stale. And for him, I 
don’t know what the Master would have said if he’d known it! 
I thought things would come out,’ with a quick look at Basset, 
‘quite otherways! And wished it, too!’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Toft,’ he said quietly. 

‘Just so, sir, ycu’ll excuse me. Well, it’s not many months 
since the young lady came, and look at the changes! With the 
old Master dead, and you going in for elections—drat ’em, I say, 
plaguy things that set folks by the ears-—-and Mr. Colet gone and 
‘Truria that unsettled, and Toft for ever wool-gathering, I shall 
be glad when to-morrow’s over and I can sit down and sort things 
out a bit!’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Toft.’ 

‘And speaking of elections reminds me. You know they two 
Boshams of the Bridge End, sir ?’ 

‘I know them. Yes.’ 

Mrs. Toft sniffed. ‘They’re sort of kin to me, and middling 
honest as town folks go. But two silly fellows, always meddling 
and making and gandering with things they'd ought to leave to 
the gentry! The old lord was soft with them, and so they’ve a 
mind now to see who is the stronger, they or his lordship.’ 

‘If you mean that they have promised to vote for me——’ 

‘That’s it, sir! Vote their living away, they will, and leave 
‘emalone! Votes are for poor men to make a bit of money by, odd 
times ; but they two Boshams I’ve no patience with. Sally, Ben’s 
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wife, was with me to-day, and the long and the short of it is, Mr. 
Stubbs has told them that if they vote for you they'll go into the 
street ?’ 

‘It’s a hard case,’ Basset said. ‘ But what can I do?’ 

‘Don’t ha’ their votes! What’s two votes to you? For the 
matter of that,’ Mrs. Toft continued, thoroughly wound up, ‘ what’s 
all the votes put together? Bassets and Audleys, Audleys and 
' Bassets were knights of the shire, time never was, as all the country 
knows! But for this little borough-place it’s what your great- 
grandfather wouldn’t ha’ touched with a pair of gloves! Id 
leave it to the riff-raff that’s got money and naught else, and 
builds Institutes and such like ! ’ 

‘But you'd like cheap bread ?’ Basset said, smiling. 

‘Bread? Law, Mr. Basset, what’s elections to do wi’ bread ? 
It’s not bread they’re thinking of, cheap ordear. It’s beer! Swim 
in it they do, more shame to you gentry! TI’ll be bound to say 
there’s three goes to bed drunk in the town these days for two that 
goes sober! But there, you speak to they Boshams, Mr. Basset, 
sir, and put some sense into them!’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t promise,’ he answered. ‘I'll see!’ 

But it was not of the Boshams he thought as he rode down the 
hill with a tight rein—for between fog and frost the road was 
treacherous. He was thinking of the man who had been his 
friend and of whose face, sphinx-like in death, he had taken fare- 
well in the library. And solemn thoughts, thoughts such as at 
times visit most men, calmed his spirit. The fret of the contest, 
the strivings of the platform, the rubs of vanity flitted to a distance, 
they became small things. Even passion lost its fever and love its 
selfishness ; and he thought of Audley with patience and of Mary as 
he would think of her in years to come, when time had enshrined her, 
and she was but a memory, one of the things that had shaped his life. 
He knew, indeed, that this mood would pass ; that passion would 
surge up again, that love would reach out to its object, that memory 
would awake and wound him, that pain and restlessness would be 
his for many days. But he knew also—in this hour of clear view 
—that all these things would have an end, and only the love, 


‘That seeketh not itself to please 
Nor of itself hath any care,’ 


would remain with him. 
Already it had carried him some way. In the matter of the 
election, indeed, he might be wrong. He might have entered on it 
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too hastily—often he thought that he had—he might be of fibre too 
weak for the task. It cost him much to speak, and the occasional 
failure, the mistake, the rebuff, worried him for hours and even 
days. Trifles, too, that would not have troubled another, troubled 
his conscience; side-issues that were false, but that he must not 
the less support, workers whom he despised and must still use, 
tools that soiled his hands but were the only tools. Then the 
vulgar greeting, the tipsy grasp, the friend in the market-place :— 


‘The man who hails you Tom or Jack 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit! 
Who’s such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it!’ 


these humiliated him. But worse, far worse, than all was his un- 
happy gift of seeing the merits of the other side and of doubting the 
cause which he had set out to champion. He had fits of lowness 
when he was tempted to deny that honesty existed anywhere in 
politics; when Sir Robert Peel no less than Lord George Bentinck 
—who was coming to the front as the spokesman of the land— 
Cobden the Radical no less than Lord John Russell, seemed 
to be bent only on their own advancement, when all, he vowed, 
were of the School of the Cynics ! 

But were he right or wrong in his venture—and right or wrong 
he had small hope of winning—he would not the less cling to the 
thing which Mary had given him—the will to make something 
of his life, the determination that he would leave the world, were 
it only the few hundred acres that he owned, or the hamlet in 
which he lived, better than he had found them. The turmoil of 
the election over, he would devote himself to his property at 
Blore. There John Audley’s twenty thousand pounds opened a 
wide door. He would build, drain, manure, make roads, re-stock. 
He would make all things new. From him as from a centre 
comfort should flow. He saw himself growing old in the middle 
of his people, a lonely, but not an unhappy man. 

As he passed the bridge at Riddsley he thought of the Boshams, 
and weary as he was, he drew rein at their door. Ben Bosham 
came out, bare-headed ; a short, elderly man with a bald forehead 
and a dirty complexion, a man who looked like a cobbler rather 
than the cow-keeper he was. 
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‘Shut your door, Bosham,’ Basset said. ‘I want a word with 
you.’ 

And when the man had done this, he stooped from the saddle 
and said a few words to him in a low voice. 

‘Well, ’'m dommed !’ the other answered, peering up through 
the darkness. ‘It be you, Squire, bain’t it? But you’re not 
meaning it ?’ 

‘I am,’ Basset replied in a low voice. ‘I’d not say, vote for 
him, Bosham. But leave it alone. You're not called upon to 
ruin yourself.’ 

‘ But ha’ you thought,’ the man exclaimed, ‘ that our two votes 
may make the differ? That they may make you or mar you, 
Squire! ’ 

* Well, I’d rather be marred than see you put out of your place, 
Basset answered. ‘ Think it over, Bosham.’ 

But Bosham repudiated even thought of it. This vote and his 
use of it, this defiance of a lord, was, for the time, his very life. 
‘Tl not do it,’ he declared. ‘I couldn’t do it! Nor I won't!’ 
he repeated. ‘We're freemen o’ Riddsley, and almost the last 
of the freemen that has votes as freemen! And while free we 
are, free we'll be, and vote as we choose, Squire! Vote as we 
choose! I’d not show my face in the town else! Mr. Stubbs may 
talk as gallus as he likes—and main ashamed of himself he 
looked yesterday—he may talk as gallus as never was, we'll not 
bend to no landlord, nor to no golden image!’ 

‘Then there’s no more to be said,’ Basset answered, feeling 
that he cut a poor figure. ‘I don’t .wish you to do anything 
against your conscience, Bosham, and I’m obliged to you and your 
brother for your staunchness. I only wanted you to know that | 
should understand if you stayed away.’ 

‘I'd chop my foot off first!’ cried the patriot. 

After which Basset had no choice but to leave him and to 
ride on, feeling that he was himself too soft for the business that 
he was a round man in a square hole. He wondered what his 
committee would think of him if they knew, and what Bosham 
thought of him—who did know. For Bosham seemed to him at 
this moment a man of principle, a patriot, nay, a very Brutus: 
whereas, Ben was in truth no better than a small man of large 
conceit, whose vote was his one road to fame. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME MEMORIES OF SNIPING AND OBSERVATION. 


BY MAJOR H. HESKETH-PRICHARD, D.S.0O., M.C. 


II. OBSERVATION. 


WuEN sniping was first started in the B.E.F., we owed our fairly 
rapid and certainly very definite success in the task of the domina- 
tion of the Hun to a single factor. Whereas the German sniper 
usually worked alone, we put against him two men—one of whom, 
A, used the telescope and kept a close watch for ‘targets’ upon 
a given sector of the enemy line; while B, his comrade, used the 
rifle and shot at the ‘ targets * which A found. The result was that 
at a hundred points along the line you could daily hear conversations 
such as this : 

A. ‘Black sandbags—left—two feet—half a ‘Un’s head 
showing. D——. He’s down.’ 

B. ‘Hope he'll come up agin.’ 

A, ‘ He’s up.’ 

B. (Fires). 

A. ‘Close shave. Six inches high. Bad luck, ole son.’ 

Now the total result of the above episode was in all probability 
not only that a German in the trench opposite had been fired at 
and missed, but that A, the telescope-man, had seen certain details 
which might prove of interest. These details A at once, as a matter 
of routine, entered in his log-book. He entered the time, 11.18 a.m. 
(let us say); the place at N. 26, C. 25, 85, on the squared map. 
So far, all was simple; but the next entry as to what he had seen 
was important. A Hun’s head, or a yellow-bearded Hun, or an 
ugly Hun, meant nothing ; but Hun wearing a Prussian cockade, 
or Hun wearing a helmet with the number 119 on the cover— 
these things were of importance; and soon, under instruction, 
sniper observers gave up reporting black-bearded Germans who 
leaned over the parapet, and realised the value of the all-important 
game of identification. They entered, besides the details already 
given, a note of the action taken and the result. In the case we 
have imagined—‘ Fired one shot. Miss.’ 

It will further be understood that a sniper’s observer—and do 
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not forget that the observer’s work was much the more trying, 
and that A and B changed places every twenty minutes to rest 
the observer's eyes—saw a great many things happen in the enemy’s 
lines which did not come under the heading of ‘targets.’ Earth 
being thrown up usually meant work in progress. The occurrence 
was, of course, noted down in the log-book with the map-reference 
at which it took place, and the spot, if worth while, bombarded 
with trench-mortars. Or the observer might spot a machine-gun 
emplacement, or locate a Minenwerfer. 

But it will be seen that the possibilities are endless; and, as 
the War went on, the snipers provided a mass of detail, much of 
which was confirmed by raids and identifications taken from 
prisoners or the dead ; and very little could happen near the enemy’s 
front lines without our Intelligence being at once aware of it. 

An interesting question which arose was whether a sniper should 
enter deductions as well as facts in his reports, and this question 
was often asked me. The reply was invariably that he should 
certainly do so provided he always marked his deductions very 
clearly as such. One very brilliant piece of deduction on the 
part of an officer of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment had a 
remarkable sequel. 

Thus, at one point of a supposedly disused trench a cat was 
observed sunning itself upon the parados. This was duly reported 
by the observing sniper ; and in the log-book for three or four days 
running came a note of this tortoiseshell cat sunning itself, always 
at the same spot. The intelligence and sniping officer on reading 
these entries made his deduction—to wit, that the cat probably 
lived near by. Now at that part of the British line there was a 
terrible plague of rats, which was probably equally trouble-ome 
on the German side; so our officer deduced that the cat, being 
a luxury, had almost certainly been annexed or commandeered 
by enemy officers, and probably lived in, at least, a Company 
Commander’s dug-out. Some aeroplane photographs were next 
taken and studied, with the result that an enemy front-line head- 
quarters was discovered, located, and duly dealt with by one of 
the batteries of howitzers, which made a speciality of such shoots. 

Another instance, which, however, had a very much wider 
significance, may well follow. To spot a hostile machine-gun 
emplacement was one of the most valuable services a sniper could 
render, since of course a single machine-gun can hold up an attack 
and inflict great casualties, Therefore, when a machine-gun 
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emplacement was spotted, we did not necessarily put it out of 


Faction at once, but its map-reference was sent to Intelligence ; 


there a note was made of it, and action taken by the Divisional 
Artillery at the correct time, usually just before a raid or an attack. 
Opposite Givenchy, on the Eleventh Corps front, in 1916, sniping 
and front-line observation had reached a very high level; raids 
were frequent, and the enemy were kept perpetually on the jump. 
One night he decided to try to regain the lost initiative, and a 
German raid was turned on, which, however, did not meet with 
great success. In fact, things began to be critical for the raiders, 
and the German Company Commander in charge, opposite, came 
out into No-Man’s Land to see for himself what was amiss. There, 
in No-Man’s Land, he was slain by our men, and from his body a 
map was taken on which the position of no less than eighty machine- 
gun emplacements were marked. At first it was thought that the 
map upon which these eighty emplacements were inscribed might 
be a faked map, intended to mislead us; but on comparing it with 
the emplacements which the Division’s snipers had reported during 


F the previous weeks, it was found that no fewer than forty-two of 


the eighty had been spotted, though as yet no action against them 
had been taken. Suck a chance does not come twice; and a few 
nights later the gunners blew up all the machine-gun emplacements, 
while the South Wales Borderers went across and raided the German 
trenches. To such a tune was that raid carried out that though 
a record number of prisoners were brought in, the raiding party 
suffered hardly any loss themselves. More than one officer in the 
War must have found himself in a dreadful position when cap- 
tured by the enemy with important maps of his own lines in his 
pockets. Carelessness, mist, darkness, or misadventure, might 
each or any be responsible; but, bad as was the lot of the 
ordinary prisoner, how much worse that of one whose capture 
had given valuable local information to the enemy! It is too 
painful a subject to pursue. 

Many people seem to think that all observation is now done 
from aeroplanes; but this is absurd. The airman can spot con- 
centrations, and do invaluable work in a hundred ways; but, as the 
War went on, more and more was it recognised how necessary was 
the ground-observer, who looks on the enemy from a different angle, 
and whose reports are the little straws which show the way the 
wind is blowing. 

Once, the Germans started a new and large form of periscope. 
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We ceased destroying them the moment a clever observer found 
that with the telescope one could read the reflection of the number 
on the shoulder-straps of the Germans who used them, thereby 
allowing us to identify the opposing unit with comfort and 
ease. 

It was, perhaps, natural enough that when a sniper first won his 
way into the sniping-section of his battalion he should desire to 
shoot rather than to observe ; yet as a matter of fact the observer's 
was, in my opinion, the post of honour. Some of the happiest 
days of our lives were spent with a Ross telescope watching the 
German lines and the wide areas behind them. On many occasions 
one became so interested that meals were forgotten as the telescope 
searched and watched for the betrayal of an artillery observer's 
observation-post. Such a one there was at Beaumont Hamel, 
It was in the autumn of 1915, and the leaves were falling, which 
is the best time of all for spotting posts of enemy observers. Right 
back in th? village was a building which, though it had been heavily 
shelled, still stood in a commanding position. A direct hit had at 
some previous time smashed a jagged oval hole under the eaves, 
through which one could see a broken beam. One day, when the 
light was very good, the glass revealed five bricks standing on 
this broken beam. Natural enough. But not quite so natural 
when the next day the five bricks had changed their position. Late 
in the afternoon of that clear day, the officer who had observed, 
and was taking an interest in the five bricks, saw through his 
30-power glass a German hand moving the bricks, and a pair of 
German field-glasses levelled among them. The second shell from 
our gunners removed for ever that post of Beaumont Hamel. 

That was one side of the game. The other was when your own 
post got given away—as it sometimes did—by the flash of a glass 
in some unskilled hands, by the aeroplane photos, or in one of a 
dozen other ways. Then the first news you had of it was the 
arrival of the German shells. Followed either the decision to stick 
it, or the climb—during the later stages of the War in a gas mask— 
down the ladder, and the dash for safety. Once on a certain 
famous ridge, riddled with observation-posts, I can remember 
finding a path leading to every post clear in the new-fallen snow, 
and. a German aeroplane imminent overhead. I can remember 
now how we made false trails in little parties, and never did soldiers 
double at faster pace. A fall of snow helped us a great deal, as 
far as aeroplane photographs were concerned, and no doubt the 
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Germans also; but even at such times the German flying-men did 
not come much over our lines. 

Perhaps the most remarkable observation-posts used during 
the War were three famous ones in the French lines. At one point 
there was a slight rise in front of the French position and above 
theGerman. Both trenches cut across the Paris Road ; and exactly 
upon the top of the rise, where the observation was best, stood 
a milestone, stating the number of kilometres to Paris. This 
milestone the French photographed, and had an exact copy of it 
made in steel, but with an observation-hole covered with gauze. 
Then one night they removed the real, and put up in its stead the 
camouflage milestone. A tunnel from their trench was next dug, 
and for many months, from inside that harmless-looking milestone, 
a pair of keen French eyes noted much of interest that happened 
in the German lines. 

In another case a huge dead yellow-bearded Prussian lay on 
apoint of vantage, staring at the sky. He, too, was photographed, 
copied ; and from the hollow shell, clothed in his uniform, another 
observer fulfilled his duty. A horse was likewise replaced and 
used. In fact, the romance of observation is endless, forming, 
as it did, one of the few more human facets of the world-war ; for 
here, at least, an observer’s life was often dependent upon his own 
skill. Observers often lay in full view, their lives depending upon 
quiescence and their art of blending with the background. 

So far, I have dealt with what is known as front-line obser- 
vation; but besides this, we have to consider the very wide subject 
of back-area observation. The sniper’s duty is to watch the 
enemy’s front- and support-lines. The Brigade observers—if 
any—and the Divisional observers, working from posts in our own 
support-lines, or from some point of vantage far behind, watch 
the areas lying behind the enemy fighting-lines as far as glass can 
see. To the Army corps are attached the Lovat’s Scouts Observers, 
and many corps had also groups of observers formed from their 
corps cavalry. Besides these, we have the F.0.0.’s and artillery 
observers, who, however, do not come within the scope of this paper, 
as their work is for the guns. 

In order to understand fully the tremendous importance of 
the work of the observer, you must realise that behind the lines 
the Major General, the Corps Commander, the Army Commander, 
and Sir Douglas Haig himself, are all blind. Their brains direct 
the battle, but it is with the eyes of Sandy Mactosh that they 
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see. And nobly through the War, Sandy did his part. It is from 
him and his officers that the blind generals behind learn how the 
battle goes—that the Brigade have gained their first objective: 
that the —th are held up by wire; that at N. 26, C. 45,35, at least 
six German battalions are massing for a counter attack. In th: 
Vimy Ridge battle, did not two observers observe, and did not the 
guns they warned break up a mighty counter attack before ever 
it was launched? The duty of the battle-observer is to get 
the information as to how the battle goes, and then to get that 
information back to where it will be of value. 

The battle-observer’s post, or rather his series of posts, in 
an advance, may begin in an observation-post ; proceed forward 
to a series of shell-holes, and finish in a wrecked German lorry, 
stranded upon some convenient slope. He will use the telephone; 
his runners—who take back his reports when the telephone wires 
are cut by shell-fire—will escape on one occasion almost unshot 
at; on the next, gas-shells will pursue them with positive 
malignancy. 

The observer cannot observe in his gas-mask. He is the eye of 
the High Command. Far away, a General and his Chief-of-Staff 
are looking at a map. An orderly enters, hands over a flimsy to 
the Chief. He reads out the message. The General gives a sigh 
of relief. He knows now that the danger-spot is behind the 
remnants of the gallant battalions of the 38lst Brigade. Sandy 
Mactosh has seen it with smoke-reddened, watery eyes. Sandy 
has made ‘siccar ’; he has seen, he has verified, he has got his report 
back. Those eyes, trained on the hill among the deer, have had 
their share—and no small one—in the making of history. The work 
of a battle-observer was the blue ribbon of observation. 

Although the First Battalion of Lovat’s Scouts went to Gallipoli 
and, later, to Salonika—only coming to France to their true work 
in 1918— yet since 1916 this splendid regiment was represented there 
by Lovat’s Scouts Sharpshooters, of whom nine groups, each about 
twenty strong, and each under an officer, were attached to certain 
Army corps. Every man of these groups was a picked stalker 
and glass-man, and they were used largely for long-range observa- 
tion. It fell to me to train their reinforcements. Keener met 
never lived, or more dependable. I remember, once, a zeppelin 
having been reported as fallen in the back areas, some six or sevel 
thousand yards behind the German lines. The report was made 
by some Divisional observers, but it was promptly denied by the 
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Lovat’s Scouts, who stated very gravely that there was a difference 
between a zeppelin and a half-deflated balloon.? 

They were intensely proud of their regiment and its work. 
Once I received orders to train forty Englishmen as Lovat’s Scouts, 
and called up an old Lovat Scout and told him so, and to make 
certain arrangements. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said he, and saluted. 

One of my officers was lying in a hedge observing, and, on leav- 
ing me, the old Lovat walked down this hedge, soliloquising. He 
did not see the officer, who, however, overheard his soliloquy. 
It ran thus : 

‘Forty Englishmen—to be trained as Lovat’s Scouts !—Abomin- 
able—preposterous . . . and—ut can’t be done ! ’ 

The groups of Lovat’s Scouts Observers attached to the different 
Army corps were used in different ways. One group was used 
for aeroplane observation, which seemed to be throwing away 
highly trained men, as a good ground-observer need not necessarily 
be a good sky-observer. One corps, however, had a splendid 
system. It possessed a grand group of Lovats under an officer, 
Lieut. Whammond, M.C., whose equal at his work I never saw 
in France. Scouts from this group were available on application 
to the corps intelligence officer. Thus, if a battalion commander 
had keen ordered to raid the enemy trenches, he could indent 
fora couple of Lovats to come and make a reconnaissance of the 
enemy wire for him; or if a divisional commander thought the 
enemy activities increasing, he could obtain some special pairs of 
Lovats-to watch the part of the line he considered threatened, 
and so on. 

In training glass-men, one wonderfully soon realised how im- 
possible it was to teach any man to use a telescope skilfully who 
had not been accustomed to it from early youth. Every soldier 
can of course be taught which end to look through, and how to 
focus, and such details ; but these men, who began late in life, never 
got the same value from their glasses as did the ghillies and the 
stalkers, and in point of accuracy they were not comparable. The 
truth that to use the stalking-telescope well needs just as much 
time, practice, and natural gift as it does to learn to shoot up to 
_ 1 When the Hindenburg line was broken between Cambrai and Le Cateau 
in October, 1918, both artillery F.0.D.’s and aeroplanes reported our cavalry 
‘through.’ Lovat’s Scouts denied this, declaring that only a patrol had gone 


through and had returned. They proved to be correct. Their accuracy was 
extraordinary. 
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marksman’s form, was soon recognised, and would-be observers 
were sent to us to train from all over the B.E.F. But work on 
them as we would, they never averaged anything like the Lovat 
standard. The men who follow the red deer of Scotland proved 
themselves once again in this war to possess qualities which, let 
us hope, will never pass from the race. 

As ammunition grew plentiful, and observation more and more 
adequate, it naturally became less and less healthy for the German 
to move about in daylight in his back areas. Thus, one day, two 
officers happened to be in an observation-post which was connected 
with the guns, when out of a wood, some thousands of yards behind 
the German line, emerged three figures. The light was beautiful, 
and as the figures came nearer and nearer one of the officers 
began to take an interest. As a rule, that observation-post 
did not ring up the guns unless a party of Germans over half a 
dozen in number was seen; but presently the officer at the 
telescope spoke. 

‘Tsay!’ 

“Yes ?’ 

‘Get on to Stiggins (the code name of the battery). Tell them 
three Hun officers with blue cloaks lined light-blue silk, Blucher 
boots, and shining swords will be at the cross-roads at H. 16, 
C. 45, 5, in about five minutes. Tell them they are probably 
Prince Eitel Fritz and Little Willie. I'll give the word when to let 
them have it.’ 

Through the glass could clearly be seen—it was afternoon and 
the sun was in a perfect position—the nonchalant way in which 
the three Hun officers looked about them as they approached the 
cross-roads. 

Then, in due course, the observing-officer said ‘ Now,’ and the 
shells passed over the observation-post with a sound shrill as tom 
silk, and a moment later the three princes’ blue cloaks and swords 
were flying at all angles as they dashed back from the cross-roads. 
Two fell; the other made good his escape. It was never learned 
who they were. 

Another incident. One very misty day two officers were in 
an observation-post looking out over the huge devastation of the 
Loos salient. They were not in an artillery, but in an Intelligence 
observation-post, which, however, was linked up with the guns. 
Suddenly, the mist thinned, revealing far behind the German lines, 
7000 yards away, numbers of figures engaged in harvesting. 
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‘Ring up “ Compunction!”’ said one officer, ‘and tell them 
that sixty Huns are working on the corn at U. 22, A. 45, 46.’ 

‘By God! Cancel that!’ cried the other, whose eye was still 
on the telescope. ‘They’re women!’ 

They were. French women with a sprinkling of Bavarian 
or Prussian soldiers among them. The long-distance observer 
caved lives—even behind the Hun lines—as well as took them. 

It will be obvious to the reader that in a paper of this length 
it is impossible to cover the whole subject of conversation from the 
ground ; and as trench warfare developed into semi-open, and semi- 
open into open warfare, observation approximated more and 
more to the work of the battle-observer. As to the sniper, he 
became a fighting-scout, and, as such, was always in that capacity 
obtaining information and doing his work. He, as I have already 
said, like all observers and scouts, had two objects ever in his 
view: firstly, to get information ; secondly, to get the information 
back to the right quarter. There are endless records of the heroism 
of runners who were last seen stepping into a barrage. 

Gas, or rather the gas-shell,was a terrible enemy to the observer ; 
for, prior to an attack, or as a first principle of defence, the German 
runners shelled our back-areas and vantage-grounds heavily with 
gas-shells. Observation through the eye-pieces of a gas-mask, if 
not impossible, was at least hopelessly inadequate; and many 
observers got a greater or less severe dose of gas in this way. 

There were certain observation-posts in, or outside, the British 
lines from which no shot was ever allowed to be fired lest they 
should be betrayed— so valuable were they for observation. From 
one you could see at close range a German mounted policeman— 
he was not always mounted—directing the traffic. You could 
almost see the expression on the faces of the Huns. At another 
point an observation-post which was linked up with the guns had 
a long-distance view of a straight road near a ridge running behind 
the German lines, along which, even in daylight, Huns were wont 
to move in small bodies. 

One day, an officer and a corporal were in this post, when the 
corporal drew the attention of the officer to a single figure moving 
along this road. By deduction it was that of a German officer, 
for every now and again he would meet little parties of troops coming 
along the road in threes and fours, not enough to shoot at. 

‘Sir,’ said the corporal, ‘ the officer stops each lot and kind of 
seems to inspect them. I expect ’e’s a disciplinarian.’ 

VOL. XLVII—NO. 278, N.S. 10 
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The officer smiled. Some little distance farther on, he knew a 
point on the road was registered by our guns. Before the officer 
came to this, he gave the word along the telephone to fire. As the 
shells approached, the Hun officer hurled himself on the ground, 
from which, after the smoke cleared from a very nice shot, he was 
not seen to rise. But the chances are he crawled away. IE not, 
the German Army were short of an officer of ‘ push and go.’ 

And now, finally, we must consider for a moment why observa- 
tion is so valuable. In modern war the High Command on either 
side knows through its intelligence department exactly where over 
90 per cent. of the opposing divisions are. The Army Com- 
mander knows by what corps and divisions he is faced. The 
moment he ceases to know, or rather the moment his knowledge 
drops below a given percentage of certainty, he, or some other 
general on his side, is in danger—for all battles depend for their 
success upon the secret concentration of the greater force at the 
chosen point. So it follows that the aim of all observation, both 
from air and ground, is to prevent such concentration. A single 
eye can influence a battle, and has, indeed, in many cases done so. 

Once a great battle js in progress, or perhaps still more when 
it is commencing, how busy is the intelligence staff of an army! 
Almost each minute brings identifications from the battle-field 
—Soldbuchs, shoulder-straps, letters, maps taken from prisoners or 
the slain. These are sorted and gone through. Thus the shoulder- 
strap of a single private soldier may tell the High Command that 
a division has been moved, and the movement of that single 
division may indicate the point at which the enemy means to 
strike. 

An observer is often a private soldier, but he is, nevertheless, 
one of the many hundred eyes of the Army Commander himself. 
To no other position can a private soldier, or N.C.O., or a junior 
officer attain in which responsibility is so great, nor in which he may 
use to so large an extent that quality of skill and acumen which, 
properly directed, may have almost illimitable consequences. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF JOACHIM.1 
BY E. H. DONKIN. 


My recollections of Joachim go back to a summer in the ’seventies 
when, though only an amateur musician, I had the great interest 
and advantage of much intimate intercourse with him for some 
weeks in Berlin. I also saw him occasionally in England. 

In those times, when I was an Oxford undergraduate, the 
condition of the musical world was unlike what it is now. Justas, 
in poetry, we then had the two supreme figures of Tennyson and 
Browning, still alive, yet lifted up on pinnacles of undisputed fame 
such as scarcely any poets of to-day have secured ; just as we had 
two or three great painters—for instance, Watts, Millais, Leighton— 
whose dominating excellence stood out in special ways ; so in music 
there were two or three personalities who stood out among European 
musicians with a similar brilliance of superiority. Nowadays we 
say of such and such a pianist that he plays some music well; is 
good at Chopin, perhaps; but if you want Beethoven, go to 
another performer. Or one might give the opinion as regards a 
violinist that you should not go to him for concerted music ; hear 
him by all means in solos of a particular class, but for trios and 
quartets look elsewhere. In my young daysit was different. There 
were just a few performers who were, each for a special instrument, 
almost above criticism; they had no limitations; they gave you 
all you could want. Of such a sort was Madame Schumann, 
the wife of the composer, and as a pianist beyond all praise; or 
Rubinstein, a composer himself, and an incomparable pianist ; or, 
even above both of these, Liszt. Then for the violoncello we had 
Piatti: of whom I once heard Joachim say, ‘ He spoils you for 
everyone else.’ And for the violin, standing out even more in- 
comparably, we had Joachim. 

In speaking thus shall I seem to be merely the proverbial 
‘laudator temporis acti se puero’? I do not think that is the case. 
It is the greatest delight to me, or was when it was possible before 
the war, to hear Kreisler and such like up-to-date players. But 
if so, it may be asked, what is really the difference between them 
and the giants of former days? I will try to give my own 
notions of the difference, for what they are worth. 

1 This article is based on an address given to the Musical Club of the Royal 
Holloway College. 
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To begin with, people like Madame Schumann and Joachim 
lived at a time and in circumstances which gave them one immense 
advantage. They had known and had received personal influence 
from one or another of the great galaxy of ninteenth-century com- 
posers. Think what it must have been to a musician, enormously 
gifted herself, to be the wife of Schumann; or to a violinist like 
Joachim to have been helped onward by Mendelssohn, and to be 
the intimate friend of Brahms. Of course such influences alone 
could not have made Joachim what he became; but they lessen 
our wonder at what he became. I will now attempt an appreciation 
of his great qualities and powers in detail. 

There are two main points to dwell on: first, his technical 
skill; then, how he used it. 

As to technical skill, I should like to know whether the reader 
would agree with a theory I have about it in general. Skill, espe- 
cially on the violin, is of three different ranks. The lowest, a 
rather pathetic sort of skill, is that which is very difficult to attain, 
and when attained, useless. That otherwise admirable violinist 
Wilhelmi, who was at his best perhaps forty years ago, supplies 
an illustration. He had one specially useless feat, very hard to 
achieve; he could play a rapid double scale in octaves, such as is 
habitually practised on the piano, right over the violin. Easy on 
the piano, it is on the violin a wonderful tour de force, only to be 
done as Wilhelmi did it, by wrenching your fingers apart in a 
way most embarrassing, even if you go very slow. Now, a scale 
in octaves on any instrument gives effect, if there is any effect, 
through full deep resonance. You can easily get that full deep re- 
sonance from the piano; but you cannot get it from the violin 
either by a scale in octaves or by any other method, for the instru- 
ment is incapable of massive effects. If you want double scales 
on the violin, have them by all means, but have them in thirds 
or sixths, and seek, not sonorous volume of tone, but beauty of 
harmony. The violin will give you that in abundance. 

Again, the appalling difficulty of emitting simultaneously two 
of those exquisite flute-like notes which musicians call ‘ harmonics’ 
—a thing which Kubelik and other violinists can do—is 
similar case. You had far better concentrate on one such note 
at a time, and not endanger both by attempting two at once. An- 
other such trick is that of playing a little melody on one string 
and twanging an accompaniment to it on the other strings with 
whichever of your fingers can be spared from moment to moment 
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to perform this service. Even when that most able violinist Miss 
Marie Hall does this, the musical effect is surely—nil! Why not 
let the piano play the accompaniment? It could do it far better. 
Or again, I have heard of an extraordinary and futile liberty 
taken by that strange Norwegian fiddler, Ole Bull, in playing the 
Kreutzen Sonata; whether he did it once only or habitually I do 
not know. He played the entire second variation, where the violin 
takes the principal part, in two single strokes of the bow, one stroke 
for each half of the variation; the first stroke dealing out about 
120 tiny staccato notes; the second about 300! It would be 
terribly hard to do well, and when done would surely be a silly, 
weak travesty on Beethoven’s original. 

So much for the lowest type of skill, of which various other 
instances will occur to violin players. 

Next comes a type which is at least of some value; it is that 
skill which brings out the true specific quality of the violin as an 
instrument ; the skill which persuades it to warble its native 
wood-notes wild,’ if we may use Milton’s phrase; quite apart from 
the attainment of high musical effect. For have not instruments 
each their own native quality ? To my own fancy Chopin has best 
brought out that of the piano, with its rippling gushes and fountain 
streams of silvery notes vuried by endlessly different harmonies. 
However, not Chopin alone, but most of the great composers have, 
I suppose, usually understood what the piano really enjoys doing, 
whereas the greatest composers have not always quite entered into 
the heart of the violin. The violin is indeed an unselfish, adapt- 
able creature, and will go a long way out of its natural inclinations 
to serve a great musician. But it does love a master who has the 
capacity to bring out just its own peculiar powers and gives it 
congenial work. 

On that level of skill stood the great Spaniard, Sarasate, some 
twenty-five years ago. One certainly did not get the highest 
musical art from him. But the violin in his hands might have 
made the best thrush or nightingale that ever lived abandon in 
despair its occupation of warbling wood-notes wild. How can one 
describe Sarasate’s harmonic notes? Shall it be said that they 
surpassed the most sparkling dewdrops or rivalled the purest rays 
of the stars? At any rate it was sheer joy to listen tothem. And 
he gave the violin other kinds of opportunity that it loves to get ; 
he let it use what it has of real affinity with instruments so unlike 
it as the guitar and the flute, while also making the most of that 
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great though perilous privilege which it alone shares with the human 
voice ; that of passing from one note to the next by infinitesimal 
gradations. 

No doubt de Bériot, too, was a violinist of this order. Are his 
old ‘ Airs with Variations’ still played? The violin must surely 
enjoy doing them, especially the bird-like passage in the sixth 
Air, where it twitters and flutters up to the sky along the E string, 

Ought we to despise all such effects because they are not great 
music, and are rare in great compositions? At any rate they 
stand on a far higher level than the useless difficulties I first named. 

But the reason for dwelling on all this is merely to lead up to 
a third level of skill, that of Joachim and players like him—if 
there are any. 

His skill in the first place was kept very far aloof—I need not 
say, from that of the performer of useless freaks. He could in- 
deed do such things. Sir C. V. Stanford, our English composer, 
has told the present writer that Kruse, Joachim’s assistant, once 
got Joachim to play Ernst’s great ‘ Fantasia on Hungarian Airs’ ; 
and Joachim did it like a born virtuoso, with all the tricks! | 
myself once witnessed a strange little incident which implies the 
same thing. Joachim had just been playing—I was with him 
in his room—but he left off to look at a paper on his table; 
I think it was a badly done school exercise, which his little boy had 
brought by the schoolmaster’s order for his father to see. While 
bending over the table to read it, Joachim held his violin in his 
left hand behind his back; and as he read, the fingers of this 
hand all by themselves contrived to twang out of the violin one 
or two weird chords. Hold a fiddle behind your back with one 
hand only, and try to strike abstruse chords out of it. You will 
not find it perfectly easy! He seemed to do it in a sort of 
instinctive way ; perhapsit was his lofty, melancholy comment on 
the childish errors. 

He was, however, as I said, no lover of freaks. Secondly, he 
possessed quite enough of that sympathetic power over the instru- 
ment to elicit its native strains in the service of good music. But 
it must coo and twitter in that service, not merely to captivate 
people’s ears. I shall illustrate this later. 

And thirdly, he had the highest power of all. How is this to 
be defined? In the following way, I think: he could carry the 
performance of ordinary things on the violin—simple, every- 
day phrases—up to a level of perfection which made them sound 
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inspired ; which made them as wonderful as, nay, far more wonder- 


ful than, the wildest caprices of other players. That seems to me 
the loftiest type of skill; to do ordinary deeds with an excellence 
which the onlooker never dreamed that they admitted of; trans- 
forming them into great achievements. 

How was Joachim enabled to do this? Largely, I think, by the 
state of absolute discipline to which he had reduced the fingers of 
his left hand and the arm that held the bow. It is difficult not to 
become technical and dull, if one attempts to give definite examples 
of this; yet a few may be worth noticing; and perhaps I may 
claim to have had peculiar opportunities of watching him close 
by, and seeing deep into his great powers. 

One day I was with him in his music-room when a repairer 
of violins was shown in, bringing a fine Stradivarius violin which 
Joachim had sent to be put in order. Joachim took it and began 
to play random passages to test the tone. It was a noticeable 
scene ; partly because neither of them behaved as if anything more 
noticeable was going on than, say, the trying on of a pair of boots. 
(he repairer remained very still and impassive ; the violinist quietly 
did wonders of improvisation on the splendid instrument ;—he was 
always well worth hearing when he extemporised. But the violin’s 
tone did not satisfy him. ‘If you could make it clearer?’ he 
said at last. And the instrument had to go back to the shop for 
more improvements. But what specially struck me was this. 
Besides playing other casual phrases, he ran about over the violin 
in one of those double scales I have referred to, not octaves, but 
thirds, rapidly done. Now a scale in thirds is quite hard enough 
during the few steps you take while you are on the same pair of 
strings. But far worse trouble comes when you have to discard 
one string, and shift so as to take on another to make your pair. 
Shifting, even if you are on one string alone, is liable to be attended 
with a smudging noise that grievously spoils the fiddle’s effect. 
But when you are dealing with two strings at once, and have to 
shift to your new pair, the task is infinitely harder. The smearing 
or scratching noise is intensely hard to avoid—I might almost say 
cannot be avoided—and is far more repulsive. We have here one 
of the weak points of the fiddle as an instrument: the piano, of 
course, has not this defect. Still more terrible does the difficulty 
become if you go very quickly. Well, when Joachim did it, and 
didit rapidly, 1 can only say that the impression I got was this. 
Your eye might see when his hand shifted; but your ear was 
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absolutely unable to detect the moment when the dangerous leaps 
were taken. Not the faintest hint of rasping noise broke the 
smooth, even flow of musical sound. It was an ‘impossible’ 
feat; and yet an instance of his power to fulfil a legitimate 
musical demand. It well illustrates his autocratic sovereignty over 
his fingers. 

Here is another instance. I was present once when he was 
giving a lesson to an advanced pupil, a young man of eighteen or 
nineteen. This pupil had to play a concerto, I think by Molique, 
and in the course of it had to tackle a hard passage of arpeggios, 
The passage is of this kind: each finger holds one string ; the bow 
sweeps over all the four; the fingers are placed at a sore disadvan- 
tage, for each of them has to feel for its proper situation in loneliness 
on its separate string, unguided, and at a peculiarly disconcerting 
interval from its next neighbour—the interval is a major sixth, 
Moreover, after each arpeggio, the unlucky digits are required to 
jump a minor third, and pounce on new positions under similar 
requirements, thus travelling up the violin till they have gone as 
far as human nature and violin nature permit; and then the 
passage, a fine and effective one, ends. Of course each of such 
arpeggios offers deadly pitfalls to fingers that cannot unerringly 
seize their true positions ; if they fail by a hair’s breadth the result 
is a repulsive discord. The young man, to my ear, seemed to play 
this passage very efficiently, but Joachim was not satisfied. Again 
and again it had to be repeated, and stillit would not do. At last 
Joachim took the fiddle and did it himself. What a difference there 
was! I do not know what special fault he wanted to correct, but 
anyhow the natural disabilities of the violin, its dependence on the 
player’s success in feeling for the positions, vanished. Each of 
the four notes, in each arpeggio, came out with the unquestionable 
accuracy of a piano; the violin obtained piano privileges under 
those marvellous fingers; no groping for notes, no dubiousness; 
for now I realised that in comparison there had been a sort of 
dubiousness ; each note at each jump was caught with the precision 
of a cat seizing a mouse. And, be it observed, Joachim did this 
at an instant’s notice on a fiddle not his own! Such at least 
was the case, according to the impression left with me. We 
who play the fiddle at all, know what additional difficulty that 
implies. 

Here then, again, we see a supreme mastery over a legitimate 
musical effect. It was the kind of thing one would hardly notice 
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» unless one could see behind the scenes, as it were, in the way I was 
| privileged to do. 


Take now an instance referring not so much to accuracy as to 


» almost superhuman agility. I do not know if in these days that 
© noble old sonata of Tartini, the Trillo del Diavolo, is still familiar. 
» In those times Joachim used to give it once at least during his 
' annual visits to England. The second movement—not the one 
| which Tartini meant to be specially descriptive of the title, but the 


previous one—may be roughly described as a rapid succession of 


| semiquaver notes. But there is more in it than this. On every 
| fourth or fifth semiquaver (which if left bare and unadorned are not 


very hard to play) there is superadded in the original a trill. Now it 


' may be a question whether these trills, when you go at a consider- 


able pace as you are supposed to do, can be sufficiently supplied by 
a single extra finger-stroke ; or whether they require several. I 


| think I have seen an edition in which the editor, pitying the weak- 


ness of human capacity, has indicated that a single extra stroke 
will suffice. The effect is almost as meagre as a single tap on a 
drum would be when you expect a good rolling beat. But could 


| any mortal hand at such a speed do more? Yet when J oachim 


did it there was a richness about those trills that seemed to 
imply more. So I once boldly asked him, ‘ When you do the trills 
in the Tartini sonata do you give a single stroke or several?’ 
‘Several,’ he replied, and did it for me to hear; first slowly, then 
rapidly. Now observe what this implies. Each semiquaver in 
this movement occupies at most a quarter of a second; perhaps 
even less. Into that brief moment include, let us say, at least 
three extra finger-beats, for ‘ several’ can hardly imply less. The 
result is that he could instantaneously set any finger into vibration 
at the rate of twelve or more beats toa second. ‘Try to rap on a 
table with one finger at the rate of twelve raps to a second and 
you willsee what thismeans. One has to think of the vibrations of a 


‘gnat’s wing to supply a parallel. Again we see how he had taught 


his muscles to obey him. And it is a proper and useful musical 
efleet. I remember hearing Stanford refer to this. Stanford had 
lately had to play in Schumann’s quintet, with Joachim as violinist ; 
in one of the movements in this quintet, hasty instantaneous trills 
are demanded of both piano and violin, like those in the Tartini ; 
Stanford spoke with a kind of envious admiration of Joachim’s 
rich, rolling, but rapid trills, which, said he, he could not approach 
onthe piano. A similar effect occurs in Mendelssohn’s great Octett ; 
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in which whoever heard Joachim at his best play first violin will 
not easily forget it. Alas, not many concert-goers to-day are 
elderly enough to have that chance ! 

And so too with Joachim’s mastery over the bow. His system 
with the bow was a peculiar one, and he attached great import- 
ance to it. One day he was explaining it to me; its nature is 
worth briefly setting before my readers. It may, I think, be 
roughly summed up thus—never do, with the upper part of your 
arm, what you can do with the lower; never do with the lower 
what you can do with the wrist and hand. Consequently the hand, 
he said, would be constantly moving to and fro; wagging loosely 
like a puppy’s paw when it sits up to beg ; he said that this was the 
illustration which his own old teacher Boehm had used. Whether 
this method has caught on in modern violin systems may be per- 
haps doubted. Personally, I never can quite see why the hand 
should be so strictly forbidden to get aid from the arm, even when 
it might accomplish what was needful by itself. And if one watches 
various players of the first rank, such as was Lady Hallé for in- 
stance, one can hardly believe that they so limit themselves. His 
system, however, was of that kind; and what impressed me in 
his remarks was this : to show the purpose of it all he shook his 
bow contemptuously in the air and said, ‘ I will be independent of 
this stick!’ And then, to show how independent of the stick he 
was, he played a short phrase from Beethoven, letting me see that 
he was prepared to play it equally readily with either end of the 
bow, and either up or down. He was, again, its absolute despot. 
Let us see how this mastery helped him. It helped him as to 
loudness, softness, and all intermediate gradations; and as to 
that subtle power which, as we all know, musicians call ‘ phrasing.’ 
As to loudness, he could emphasise a single note with a sudden 
stern violence which threatened to break the string. The effect 
was ‘unforgettable.’ A good instance may be given from near the 
opening of the Kreutzer sonata. Beethoven has prescribed there 
a curious iteration of two notes, which the violin has to play over 
and over. One may fancy that the violin wishes for some reason 
to call the attention of the audience to this particular point, but 
the audience won’t attend ; the fiddle persists, can’t get its thought 
into their heads, loses its temper, and finally hurls the important 
note into their ears with furious emphasis. All this, I say, is vir- 
tually prescribed by Beethoven himself; you can see it if you 
look at the passage as printed ; but I think few play it so except 
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Joachim. Who makes you feel the violin’s righteous anger against 
the insensate audience as he did? That was how he used his 
mastery over his * stick.’ 

Another instance occurs near the beginning of Beethoven’s 


‘ninth quartet. This opens with a long passage of tentative brood- 


ing inquiry: ‘ What is to be our course? Can we risk a decisive 


istep? Do the dark clouds open in this direction—in that ? 


and so on, till the misgivings yield, the resolution is taken, and 
a triumphant, confident decision is announced in a vigorous chord 
marking the key that is now to prevail. I had known this 
passage for years; but when I heard Joachim make that decisive 
chord ring out, then only did I know what there was in it. 4 

Or when it was a matter of softness; he seemed to be using 
force to keep the bow off the strings rather than to pressthem. In 
strains that have ‘a dying fall’ he seemed to lessen the tone note 
by note till you had before you a perfect ideal of gentleness. (Was 
this what Shakespeare meant by ‘ dying fall’ ?) Nor was he less 
marvellous when he had to play pianissimo throughout. Someone 
once wrote thus of such an effect : 

‘He played a Mozart air and variations, one of which is marked 
pianissimo. There is no difficulty as to the notes ; the simple tune 
wants no expression ; there was nothing for him to show his power 
in except the mere softness. But words fail one to describe that 
softness. I seem to think of milk, moonbeams, and pearls; milk- 
white pearls softly floating in a sea of moonbeams, through the 
spell-bound silence of a concert-hall crammed with astonished, 
motionless, almost breathless listeners.’ 


Such qualities in his playing came out on two or three occasions 
when he let me be alone with him while he did what he called ‘ prac- 
tising.” One might have wondered beforehand what herculean 
exercises would afford ‘ practice’ tohim. But when the time came 
heput on his desk nothing more than a book familiar evento me— 
I don’t know if it is still in vogue—Rode’s twenty-four ‘ Cap- 
tices’; interesting, difficult, but really musical studies. Probably 
he only played them to keep his hand in; they did not seem to 
give him the smallest trouble. But the impression I got was that 
everyday requirements, especially as regards observation of ex- 
pression marks, were so fulfilled as to evince an astonishing intensity 
of excellence. 


1 The reference here is of course not to the well-known ‘Es muss sein’ 


| Passage, a very poor thing, surely, in comparison. 
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As regards practising, by the way, he did play harder pieces. 
once or twice I was with him when he went over parts of Paganini’; 
prodigious ‘Studies.’ It was rather embarrassing one day whe 
Joachim, after playing a passage from one of these—a sort of wildin- 
possible scuffle all about over the fourth string—suddenly held out 
his fiddle to me and said, ‘ Now you play that.’ All I could do was 
to emit a few croaks and gasps out of the bewildered instrument, 
The passage, indeed, was one that needed Paganini’s historic hand, 
huge, spider-like, which Joachim’s hand was not. Yet in that re. 
spect, the shape and reach of the hand, there was evidence that 
he had either disciplined his sinews to wonderful docility, or was 
very lucky in what nature had given him: for though his finger 
were by no means long he could, for instance, hold A on the first 
string with his first finger and touch A an octave above with his 
fourth—a considerable stretch. Then, by nature or through stem 
practising, he had brought his finger-tips to a wonderful aptitude 
for playing chords. All who play the violin know the wretched 
plight one is in if one has to hold two notes a fifth apart with the 
third or fourth finger. It is like having to dance with one foot on 
two tight-ropes at once, stretched just too far apart for your foot 
to cover them. But the top joints of Ais fingers bent accon- 
modatingly backwards, and would sprawl down over the two strings, 
gripping them firmly. This must have enormously helped him, 
in his great rdle of exponent of Bach, who here and there gives 
one chords to play which seem to defy the laws of anatomy. A 
little habit he had is worth mentioning: when encored, before 
beginning a new piece he would modulate in arpeggios from 
the key of the last piece to that of the new one—a trifle to a good 
pianist ; but imagine the mastery this feat implies on the violin 
with its reluctance to lend itself freely to harmonies ! 

I have thus, at too great length I fear, tried to give an idea of 
his merely technical powers. They were perhaps no greater than 
what other players have possessed. His contemporary, Wilhelni, 
of whom I have spoken disrespectfully, perhaps had equal powers; 
and here to make amends I should like to digress and recount an 

incident referring to the latter performer. In my Oxford days we 
got Wilhelmi to come to our Musical Club, and we gave a concert 
with hishelp. His solo was to be an arrangement of one of Chopin's 
Nocturnes—I forget the number; but it ends with one of those 
scales in double notes, of which I have spoken so much ; scales 
comparatively easy on the piano, very difficult on the violin. In 
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this case it was not Wilhelmi’s pet scale in octaves, but a scale 
in sixths, on the two highest strings; going gently up and up, toa 
great height ; it is a beautiful effect. Shakespeare’s words, ‘ And 
flights of angels sing thee to thy rest,’ have come into my mind as a 
sort of description of it. A beautiful effect it is indeed if well done. 
But you have here a terrible difficulty due to this fact, that at 
each upward step the two fingers responsible for the pair of notes 
nust alter their positions, both relatively to the violin’s surface, 
and, often, relatwely to each other as well. The double un- 
stableness is hard to describe but easy enough to see if you 
watch a player’s hand. If the fingers err in the least—result, 
hideousness. If they catch the absolutely right points—result, 
ineffable beauty. Wilhelmi could do this passage extremely 
well; perhaps his mastery over his useless octaves had helped 
him to master these valuable sixths. Now, on this occasion, just 
before he went up to play the piece, he had had to change his first 
string for a new one. He went up and played the piece; and on 
coming back to the musician’s room where the rest of us were, 


| he held out his violin with a dismal grin to one of the other players, 


and showed him that the first string, being quite fresh, had sunk, 
as new strings do, quite below pitch ; and he showed the unnatural 
pose to which he had had to stretch his fingers so as to get the notes 
tight; ‘Ich hatte so zu spielen!’ he exclaimed. I give my re- 
collections as well as I can, and I can only say that I do not re- 
member overhearing any defect whatever in his performance of 
the passage. But if so, how amazing is the skill implied! To 
play a passage, extremely hard under normal conditions, equally 
well under most baffling and abnormal conditions! It was skill 
well worthy of Joachim himeslf. 

But to return to Joachim, and to my final question : How did 
he use his great powers? What effect did he produce on his audi- 
ences ?—Many kinds of answer might be given. I might quote 
the phrases of critics, and refer to the great place he has won in 
musical history ; to his supreme power as an interpreter of classical 
composers ; to his great influence on the development of musical 
taste in England, between about 1850 and 1905. And this latter 
fact I might illustrate by a story I once heard him tell; and I will 
tell it, as it is worth preserving ; it referred to one of the earliest 
concerts he ever played at in England. His piece on this 
occasion was Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. The first movement 
of this concerto, it will be remembered, does not end with a complete 
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break between it and the second. The first is continued on into 
the second by sustained gentle chords. When this point in the 
performance was reached, and when it thus became apparent to 
the audience that that item in the programme was not yet finished, 
a man in the front row exclaimed audibly, in tones, said Joachim, 
which seemed to come from the very heart, ‘ Oh, please, no more!’ 

Such was English taste and demeanour when Joachim began: 
and I cannot resist telling another story in order to contrast with 
this incident another which I witnessed at a London concert in 
much later days. A quartet was to be the first piece ; the hall was 
full, Joachim and his coadjutors were in their seats, all was ready: 
but a tiresome old gentleman near the front row, who had just 
come in, would not take his place, but kept standing up, fidgeting 
and fussing with his coat and hat and making his seat comfortable, 
Joachim would not let the music begin, but sat very still, with his 
violin held between his knees, glaring at the offender ; and at last 
he swept out with his hand, in guitar fashion, two indignant splendid 
chords, which sounded out in the hall as if to say, ‘ Now, sir, we 
performers claim some consideration here; will you be quiet and 
let us begin 2’ 

But to tell adequately what Joachim was, it would be need- 
ful for each hearer to describe him at those supreme moments 
when the force and beauty of great music was brought home to 
the hearer’s mind. I attempted to exemplify this above; differ- 
ent individuals would feel the message at different points. As for 
me, if I want to tell what Joachim could do for me at such times, 
I am fain to employ some of those unique words which poets have 
used of other poets whom they admired. Shall I quote Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s famous lines on Euripides : 


‘ And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres’ ? 
Those words exactly express the best in Joachim. Or shall | 
apply Tennyson’s description of Virgil : 
‘ All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word’ ? 


That, again, perfectly describes him. You would be absolutely 
startled by the manner in which some simple phrase, known to 
you perhaps for years, and overlooked, was in his hands suddenly 
revealed as containing all the charm of all the muses; rising 
to touch the spheres ; bringing ‘all heaven’ before your eyes. 
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Here are a few lines from a sonnet by my friend James Rhoades 
on Joachim ; they correspond well with what has been said : 


‘ How oft his vibrant bow, now laid supine— 
Mighty interpreter of the lords of sound— 
Hath caught the dust-drift of our daily round 
And danced it into mazy forms divine, 
Making the dull seem dear, the common fine. . 


But perhaps the best poetic appreciation of great violin playing 
that can be found anywhere is in an earlier sonnet by the same poet 
on Lady Hallé. However worthy of it she was, Joachim was much 
yorthier, so I will end by quoting it in full: 


‘She stood with lifted bow in act to sweep 

The strings: sound flashed ; the silent air caught fire ; 
And, wave on wave upsurging high and higher, 
The waters of our soul—one stormy heap— 

Hung menacing. Anon she bade them sleep, 

She woke the winds of Memory : dead desire 
Revived ; hope grappled with the eternal liar ; 
Love saw the end, and deemed the forfeit cheap. 
She pierced the bounds of Being; with one breath 
Of that prevailing strain she fell on fate 

And slew it; back swung the adamantine gate, 
Self-opening ; there was no more time or death. 
And then she ceased. And oh, how steep the fall 
From heaven to that now disenchanted hall!’ 
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A YORKSHIRE BECK AND OTHER MEMORIES. 


THE way to the beck is by a rough lane which turns away from 
the village close to the old inn and runs for a few hundred yards 
towards the fells between walls of loose grey stones. The level 
meadows on either side are green with the new aftermath of ‘ fog,’ 
the lush grass of late autumn. Hardly a flower breaks their even 
colouring, only a few purple blooms of the wood crane’s-bill which 
was cut down with the hay not many weeks ago and is now again 
flowering. The grass, so vivid in colour in sunshine, is to-day dull 
and lifeless under a grey sky. Dull also are the low farm buildings 
with their grey stone walls and grey slate roofs. The rain of last 
night has poured down from the fells, and filled to overflowing 
the shallow ditches by the side of the lane; in places the lane 
itself is flooded. At the foot of the walls forget-me-not and mimulus 
and cress grow in the water; they carry few flowers to-day. At 
the end of the lane a gate opens into a pasture across which a 
cart track leads towards the fells which now rise close in front of 
us. The beck lies at a little distance to our right and flows towards 
us with a steady current through level meadows bare of any bush 
or tree. From the gateway we can see the gleam of water above 
a low fall, and beyond, perhaps half a mile away, the high cliffs 
which guard the entrance to the gorge from which the beck has 
just escaped. The pasture is wet with drier patches between the 
tussocks of rough grass; here the bird’s-eye primrose still lifts a 
few rosy petals on stiff upright stems growing, as its pleasure is, 
where its long thread-like roots may reach down into the damp 
soil below, while its leaves lie close-pressed to the drier earth above. 
With it uprise, on more slender but as stiff stems, a few pale stars 
of the grass of parnassus, its constant companion by mountain 
becks. 

The cart track turns away from the beck and soon begins to 
climb the steep hill-side. At each step the way becomes more 
rough and stony. The rock pushing through the earth has been 
washed naked by the storms which make the track a stream-bed 
in the constant rains. The road toils upward in sharp curves. 
No cart on wheels ever ventures on it. Hay from upland meadows 
and stone for valley fences are both brought down on sledges. 
They shriek aloud as they slide down the rough track ; their cries 
can be heard a mile away. In less than a furlough we have risen 
three hundred feet. The roadway has sunk into a deep trough; 
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above our heads the white rock thrusts itself through the turf, 
carved by wind and rain into fantastic pinnacles and spikes. 

Another gate, and we are on the open moor. The valley lies 
spread below us. We can see the grey houses grouped with the old 
im round the village green; the tall sycamores that edge the 
grass; the church standing by itself amongst its trees; the trees 
which mark the course of the river and hide its union with the beck ; 
the dark fir plantations which climb the lower hills; the oak 
copses Where in summer bloom lilies-of-the-valley and the blood- 
red crane’s-bill. Across the narrow valley and its flat pastures the 
hills rise again with equal steepness. Opposite to us and at an 
equal height are open moors. The smoke of burning heath— 
burnt for the sake both of sheep and grouse—rises slowly in the 
cold moist air; the wind carries the pleasant scent to us though 
we are more than a mile away. To the west we can trace the 
river upwards through level meadows and note the ancient woods 
of ash and rowan which clothe the sides of the valley and the 
straight lines of grey crag which overtop the trees. In the far 
distance are the mountains in which the river has its source. 

Where we stand nothing breaks our view, though to the south 
the ground still rises slowly. We walk on and come at length to 
the top of the fell. Here the moor is terraced with pavements 
of limestone set in close cropped turf. Fissures sear the flat surface 
of the rock as if cut and grooved by a giant’s fret-saw. The clefts, 
a few inches wide and a foot or more in depth, gape in every 
direction. In the course of ages a peaty soil has gathered in their 
depths, and in these sheltered hollows grow rare plants and ferns 
of many kinds. Here once we found a hart’s-tongue of strange 
dwarf shape with narrow wrinkled fronds, a form due perhaps 
to the stress of life on these exposed heights. Transferred to a 
sheltered garden in the South it grew and flourished, but still main- 
tains its Northern form. Once also in a cranny of the rock we 
chanced on a lovely variety of Herb Robert with delicate white 
petals; this too in the South has not reverted to its ancestral 
pink, but year by year reproduces its white flowers in self-sown 
seedlings, 

But the pride of these moors is the mountain-avens, one of the 
tarest of English plants. Its dark green crinkled leaves cover 
the flat rocks which lie half buried in the short turf. Its roots 
from one central stem dive deep down into the stony earth; its 
wiry branches, pushing their way among the grass and other herbage, 
ling close to the ground and ramble for yards about but do not 
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root again. In spring white starlike flowers of a cold purity shine 
lifted on short stems above the dark green leaves. Later come 
flufiy seeds. It is a rare plant that loves the limestone, the stone 
peculiar to this dale, and the other ‘sugar limestone’ of another 
northern moor. 

Between us and the edge of the ravine in which the beck js 
confined are sheep pastures fenced with walls of loose stones— 
walls higher than a man’s height, and reaching, some of them, to 
ten feet or even more. They need all their height to keep within 
bounds the mountain sheep and to protect them from the fuy 
of the gales which, even at midsummer, sweep across these fells, 
Built though they are with consummate skill to withstand the 
storms, they yield in time to the strain and stress of many winters, 
Sometimes they seem to hang bowed and bent as if tottering they 
would fall at the slightest touch. To climb over such walls of 
loose stones as these is at all times difficult, and if they chance 
to bend away from you they are as easy to ascend as a rotting 
ladder. If with care you have mounted to the top it is wise to 
seat yourself on a stable stone with legs pendant in the direction 
in which you wish to go, and then raising yourself slowly and quietly 
on both your hands you may, be the wall not too high, jump out: 
ward with all your might. The wall may follow after you ‘ with 
a rush, a roll, and a roaring,’ but with good fortune you will be 
beyond its power of harm. If, however, the wall leans towards 
you, the case is altered. A wall which falls towards yo 
is not easily to be escaped. In any event a considerate man wil 
build up again what he has caused to fall. This is as mucha 
duty of those who wander on northern fells as it is to shut moor 
gates which you have yourself opened. 

The sound of rapid water rises but faintly to our ears, for the 
beck lies far below us in its gorge enclosed by cliffs and precipices. 
The cliffs are fifty, a hundred, perhaps even two hundred, feet i 
height, and above them are slopes of bare earth and stones lying 
at an angle as steep as stones and earth will lie, supported by tiers 
of natural walls and buttresses of rock. In places the lower clifis 
have gone and the bare earth falls steeply even to the level of the 
beck. Whether the enclosing walls are earth or rock, it is hardly 
possible, save in a few places, to scale the sides of the ravine. 
Both rock and earth afford scant foot or hand-hold, and if there 
are no cliffs below, the cliffs above are an equal obstacle. 

In one place the cliffs have split asunder, and a narrow cleft 
affords a passage to the moor above. A staircase of almost per 
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pendicular rock fills the cleft—the channel of a cliff-waterfall 
in winter floods—and rises in a hundred feet or more to an over- 
hanging boulder and a nick. There, an old thorn stands sentinel 
to guard the upward passage. Above, there is a gully fashioned 
like the bowl of a spoon held upright, and at the bottom of the 
bowl a scree hangs poised and threatens, if disturbed, to pour down 
an avalanche of stones. On either side of the bowl are steepest 
slopes of slippery grass. As we gained the thorn a warning shout, 
repeated more than once, came to us from the further cliffs across 
the gulf. A shepherd had watched our upward passage and cried 
to warn us. He knew the dangers of the treacherous scree; we 
guessed the meaning of his friendly cries and clambered slowly 
upward on the slippery grass. 

Shepherds, to keep their flocks from wandering on these danger- 
ous slopes, fence them above and below with walls. Still sheep 
do sometimes trespass on them; we have watched one who had 
wandered on to such a slope stand fixed in one spot for long, 
lamenting, afraid to venture further or go back. 

The width of the ravine at its widest is not a hundred feet. 
In places it is so narrow that the beck fills all the floor, but for 
the most part the cliffs recede from the water for a space on this 
side or on that, and leave a narrow pasture by the stream grazed 
by village cattle. 

We scanned with eager eye the rock and earth and stones for 
plants or ferns, for rare things grow or grew here once; but the 
year was old, and there was little left but wiry grass fast withering 
and a few late blooms of hawkweed, harebells, and the like. On 
high ledges of grey cliffs—a haunt of jackdaws—hung melancholy 
bushes of dark juniper ; here and there were a few gnarled thorns, 
a wild beam, or a mountain ash. 

In a mile or more the ravine grew wider, the cliffs became 
lower and disappeared, the slopes less steep with heather now 
growing among the grass. We entered an ancient wood of gnarled 
and twisted thorns, weird trees of wizened shape which clustered 
thickly by the beck and straggled thinly up the slopes, ‘amid old 
and moss-grown stones in grass and heather all embossed.’ Ferns 
grew under the trees in the richer soil; their fronds hung above 
the edges of the pools. The stone bramble wandered among 
the rocks, and rose in unexpected places with short stiff stems 
carrying flowers or fruit. In dark recesses between the boulders 
we hoped to find the rare bane-berry hanging its white sprays 
or glossy berries in the gloom, but the happy moment was not yet. 
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Rare ferns sheltered in the niches where the stone of bouldey 
met the mossy grass—spleenworts, both the commoner kind and 
the rarer sort, with delicate green stems; and the brittle fern, jy 
uncommon forms, whose fragile fronds snap ever at a. careless 
touch. 

This is a beck we have ever loved ; here we spent happy hours 
seeking rare flowers and ferns. Here, in sunshine, the bright 
brown water glides from pool to pool; there, it lies in deep 
dubs among the rocks, clear limpid pools, deeper than a man’s 
height. 

Beyond the ancient wood the beck runs less swiftly in a freer 
air. Heather hills curve upwards to more distant fells. We are 
passing beyond the limit of the trees. Henceforward the moors 
are open with infrequent fences. 

A little tributary beck flows in on the right. An old bridge 
carries a mountain road. Beside the old farmhouse a few ragged 
sycamores stand sentinel. Beyond, a little glen of ash and rowan 
dives deeper into the hills, towards the high fells once owned by 
the monks of Fountains and still bearing the name of that ancient 
Abbey. 

I have heard it said that some of the scenes in the ‘ Water 
Babies’ were drawn from this beck, and part of Tom’s adventures 
when he was running away from Hartover Place might well have 
occurred near the gorge. The rough country over which he fled 
resembles the moors above the beck, and Charles Kingsley describes 
a rock pavement similar to that which I have tried to picture. 
But other parts of Tom’s early adventures cannot well have been 
here. Tom looks down from the top of the fell and sees Vendale 
a thousand feet below him, ‘a deep, deep green and rocky valley 
very narrow and filled with wood ’ ; he climbs down into it, descend- 
ing three hundred feet of steep heather, then three hundred feet 
of limestone terraces, and after another long scramble down 
‘dark narrow crack’ and more green slopes, he sees a stream 
sparkling on white pebbles yet another three hundred feet below, 
‘ with cliff and crag and cliff and crag ’ between him and the bottom 
of the valley. There is nothing like that near this beck unless 
you divide Kingsley’s figures by three, and even then, though the 
heights would tally better, the description does not closely fit the 
picture. Miss Rose Kingsley, in her introduction to the Everyman 
edition of the ‘ Water Babies,’ says that ‘a visit to Wharfedale 
and Malham gave her father the setting of the beautiful opening 
chapters of the story.’ Kingsley himself said in the story that 
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‘if you want to see it (Vendale) for yourself you must go up into 
High Craven and search from Bolland Forest north by Ingle- 
porough to the Nine Standards and Cross Fell; and if you have 
not found it you must turn south and search the Lake Mountains 
down to Scaw Fell and the sea ; and then if you have not found it, 
you must go northward again by merry Carlisle and search the 
Cheviots all across from Annan Water to Berwick Law.’ 


This, with Miss Kingsley’s note, gives the clue. Kingsley, I believe, 
did not draw Vendale from any one place in the north country. 
Vendale is a composite picture drawn from his impressions and 
veollections of more than one place between Wharfedale and the 
Border. Nor do I think that you will find anything very like 
it either in Wharfedale or near Malham or near the beck I have 
described, which is itself not very many miles from Malham, and 
perhaps was visited by Kingsley. You would more easily find 
a valley resembling that described in the ‘ Water Babies’ near 
Ingleborough, which Kingsley when staying at Malham also visited. 
Ingleborough, with its 2380 feet of mountain, will give you Tom’s 
descent of 1000 feet, with pavements and terraces of limestone, 
together with many hundred feet of heather above and many 
more of heather and grass and cliff and crag below, and at the 
bottom a stream as ‘clear and cool with laughing shallow and 
dreaming pool’ as that pictured in the ‘ Water Babies.’ 

Wherever Vendale may have been or may be to-day, it is as 
described by Charles Kingsley a delightful spot, and: anyone to 
whom his description appeals cannot do better, whenever he is 
able to take a holiday, than go north and look for it, following 
the directions given in the ‘ Water Babies.’ As Kingsley told 
his baby-boy—the fairy story in the first instance was written for 
him—‘ whether you find it or not, you will have found such a 
country and such a people as ought to make you proud of being 
a British boy.’ 

But I wonder how many children of any age, who in the last 
fifty years have read the ‘ Water Babies,’ have taken Kingsley’s 
advice to heart and have set out on a pilgrimage to find Vendale. 
Ihave often wondered in other days why some of those who each 
autumn, year by year, streamed across the Channel, did not ever 
go North instead and explore more of their own country. Many 
ued to go to Scotland, North Wales, or the Lake counties, but 
few in comparison, at any rate from the South, went to the other 
three counties—Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland. The 
%a coast some did visit ; Filey, Scarborough, Whitby, and perhaps 
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northward to Alnmouth, Dunstanburgh, and Bamburgh ; but how 
few can tell you, without referring to a large scale map, exactly 
where lie the mountains Kingsley names—Scaw Fell, Ingleborough, 
the Nine Standards, or Cross Fell? Still fewer have ever heard 
of Rogan’s Seat, the Lady’s Pillar, or the Great Shunnor Fells, 
Wharfedale, Wensleydale, Teesdale, and perhaps even Swaledale 
are more familiar names, and many, may be, have seen them, 
rushed through them perhaps, in a motor car or on a bicycle. But 
few indeed have turned aside from the broad high roads to visit 
the lesser tributary dales—Bishopdale, Coverdale, Deepdale, 
and many a dozen more. Still fewer have left the roads for the 
rough mountain tracks which no car nor bicycle would climb, and 
fewer still have wandered across the fells and up the becks by 
unfrequented paths or ways unmarked on any map. Who that 
have been up Wharfedale even to the very top, to Buckden, know 
of that path across the fell which leads you over a scree covered 
by the rare limestone polypody, or that other path—perhaps 
to-day the right of way is disputed—where in autumn the heather 
is white with the flowers, or coloured crimson with the leaves of 
the cloudberry beloved of grouse. Even those who reach Buckden 
and go on and cross into Wensleydale by one or another pass, never 
go to Yockenthwaite, and Outershaw, and Langstrothdale—do 
not the very names savour of old romance ?—to that long flat 
valley amid the inmost hills where is born the infant Wharie. 
I wonder how many know the ancient drovers’ road which tums 
off at an old signpost set in the middle of the heather above Outer- 
shaw and reaches in ten weary miles or more Ingleborough and 
Ingleton. A signpost points the way but the heather long ago 
swallowed up the track. If you follow the main road onward 
you will come in time to the top of the pass where mossy saxifrage 
smothers the grass at the foot of the stone fences, and if you go 
on again you will come in half a dozen miles to Hawes and civilisa- 
tion and a railway. The Buttertubs Pass—how fragrant the 
name smells to-day—will lead you into Swaledale, and some have 
heard of it, but fewer know another road which joins the dales 
from Askrigg and leads over as high fells and past the Oxnop 
Gill with its delightful rocky beck flowing deep down between 
wooded banks where beech fern rambles among the gtass. A 
special kind of trout lives in Oxnop Beck, they say. Once in Swale- 
dale most will be’ drawn eastwards to‘ Richmond, and Richmond 
is worthy of all that any red-backed book may say of it. Who 
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will ever forget Richmond who in the early morning sunshine 
looked up towards the castle and saw the keep, half shrouded in 
mist, dominating the ancient town? Is there anywhere a deeper 
impression of feudal might and terror? But were I in Swaledale 
to-day I would rather turn westwards and go past the dull grey 
town of Reeth, sitting melancholy and forlorn round its dull village 
green, and explore the dales beyond it to left or right. I would 
go up Arkengarthdale—another name which to me ever recalls 
moss-troopers and Border forays and calls for ‘sword and jack 
and spear’-—and turn again to the left in half a dozen miles over 
the moor by a rough road with a little brown beck tumbling beside 
it to Tanhill and its inn perched 1700 feet above the sea, and its 
misplaced colliery amid a wilderness of heather, and ‘so between 
Rogan’s Seat and the Nine Standards past Keld and Kisdon come 
back into Swaledale once again. I wonder how many have walked 
over Kisdon by the old corpse road. Or from Tanhill I would turn 
north and strike boldly across Stainmoor Forest past Barras and 
across mile after mile of wild moorland, and past a round dozen 
of laughing becks descend in time on to the Balder where it joins 
the Black Beck, and so down Balderdale to the Tees—‘ the green 
verdure by sweet winding Tees.’ There again most would be 
drawn eastwards to Barnard Castle and all its glories, but if you 
area lover of the fells, resist temptation and again turn westward 
and come in time to High Force. And High Force is wonderful, 
whether you see its majestic grandeur in the time of flood, when 
Tees roars his whole hundred feet of deep water down seventy feet 
of sheer fall between woods of ash and oak and fir down into that 
great dark pool overhung by gloomy cliffs; or whether you see 
it in a milder mood at midnight in a warm June with a mystic 
glam on the water, with the moorland above the fall and the 
juniper trees seen dimly in the moonlight. Few go beyond High 
Force unless they hurry across the moors to that other fall, Cauldron 
Snout, and hurriedly return. Beyond High Force men say the 
moors are dull, wearisome, a!i rough grass and little heather, cold, 
wind-swept, destitute of trees. To some they are all this; others, 
they will ever call. These are they. who seek the hidden places 
of the hills. There is a corner of the road beyond High Force 
where the wind even at midsummer ever blows keen and chill : 
beyond that corner there are few trees and the moors are wind- 
swept and cold, but those who brave cold and wind may have 
their reward, 
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There are those to whom the fells will ever call, whether jy 
sunshine or in storm, in mist or rain or snow. The becks and 
the burns, the brown swift water, the deep clear pools, the heather 
and the wet moss under it, the birds, and the flowers. 

Each dale has for the lover of flowers his own rock gardens, 
better made and more beautiful than were ever made with hands, 

I have one at the top of a pass out of Wharfedale where the 
water trickles gently down a slope of fine white gravel; there 
are little turfy mounds on the gravel raised a few inches above 
the trickling water. Here grow the bird’s-eye primrose and the 
grass of Parnassus, and on ledges of rock above are violets, and 
hawkweed, and honeysuckle. There is another garden of mine 
in another dale nearly two thousand feet above the sea, by a little 
rill which tumbles down between low white crags; here grow 
the blue gentian of the Alps with flowers of exquisite beauty, and 
the rare Alpine Potentilla and the sand violet. Not far away 
is a bog garden where grow rarer plants for me, Alpine Bartsia 
with its strange lurid flowers, and the bog sandwort, and a rare 
stone-crop with tiny lilac flowers. No one tends these gardens 
or ever weeds them; sheep and cattle wander through them and 
do them no harm; no one touches them or does them an injwy 
save only the hateful plant snatcher, who comes with spade and 
basket and ruthlessly digs up the rare plants without thought or 
heed. Lower down on the same fell I have another garden with 
masses of pansies, white and purple and yellow; and lower still 
another with drifts of marsh marigold and globe buttercup and 
purple crane’s-bill. 

The lover of flowers is a happy man; he has his gardens every- 
where. There was one never-to-be-forgotten garden in the South, 
a woodland garden on the edge of a high down, where once in 
late May beneath the trees the ground was covered by long drifts 
of bluebells, and next to the bluebells long drifts of pink campion, 
and next to the campion long drifts of wood forget-me-not. I 
had never seen this garden of mine before, nor have I ever seen it 
since. Perhaps it was only there that May and never had been 
before and never will be again. But there are always gardens 
to be found by those who love and look for them. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—every lover of flowers makes them for himself wherever 
he goes. 

Epwarp G. Box. 
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THE DANCER. 


I, 


Ir was nearly midnight, and three men were sitting in a room at 
the top of a house in Adelphi Terrace, smoking, after the theatre. 
Qne of them, dressed in plain clothes, sat in the window-seat, 
his profile dark against the sky. The other two sat in arm-chairs 
on each side of a small table, on which a heavily shaded reading 
lamp threw a circle of light about a tray of glasses and decanters. 
Each was in uniform, and one of them, Ivan Fitzgerald, wore the 
red tabs of a staff-oflicer. 

‘T liked that funny man,’ said the other, Tom Cameron ; ‘he’s 
a first-class fellow.’ 

Ivan nodded, his pipe between his lips. 

‘Delia wasn’t bad,’ Tom went on, ‘ but she’s nothing to what 
she was in that last piece of hers. I used to go and see her once 
a week regularly. But I wonder why she always makes herself 
such a guy in a black dress whenever she dances now.’ 

Ivan laid his head back and blew a ring which drifted sideways 
across the pale square of the window. 

‘Did either of you fellows know Philip Templeton?’ said 
Oliver Dane, still watching the London sky from his window-seat. 

‘Yes,’ said Ivan, putting his pipe back between his teeth. 
‘He was up at Oxford with me. You remember him, Tom, surely. 
That very quiet fellow at New College. He never did anything 
special up there, but I should have thought you’d have known him. 
One used to see him dining at the Club sometimes our last year. 
He took Greats the same year as I did, and I used to meet him 
at lectures sometimes.’ 

‘Oh, I remember him,’ said Tom; ‘an awful quiet fellow.’ 

‘He and I went out with a draft together,’ said Oliver, ‘ about 
the end of 1914. We'd been with the reserve battalion about a 
couple of months, without coming across each other much. But 
we marched up from the railhead together that night, and I got 
to know him quite well. I remember getting out of the train 
and finding the station yard full of ambulances and stretchers. 
The Huns had started shelling some hospital or other, and they’d 
had to move at short notice. There was a poor devil lying on 
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the ground just by our carriage door—a stretcher case. It was 
rather a grisly introduction to the front—made us both feel rather 
homesick, I think—and Philip opened out to me as we marched 
our draft up. It’s curious the things that stick in one’s mind, 
It was starry and the roads were stiff with frost. I remember 
coming suddenly on a horse’s grave just outside a village—a white 
heap of lime by the wayside. And then one saw the flares lifting 
and sinking in the distance, and Philip began to tell me how he'd 
spent his last day at home fishing. 

‘We found the battalion in a dirty little village somewhere 
near Bethune, and spent a couple of days there with nothing to do 
except to march one’s platoon about a muddy field. Everyone 
else had been in trenches already, and Philip and I felt like a pair 
of new boys, gone to school for the first time and considering how 
we should get through it all. We weren’t allowed far from billets, 
but we used to go for short, weary walks together to get away 
from the company mess for a bit. And then the battalion went 
up into the line. The whole brigade marched down through 
Bethune, and I remember looking back and seeing the old church 
tower standing out against a scarlet sunset. And then we were 
halted somewhere behind Cuinchy, and I was sitting next to Philip 
on a stubble field when I heard my first bullet go by. 

‘We didn’t get into trenches until quite late—nearly midnight. 
My platoon was in support, just behind the firing line; and after 
a bit Philip, whose company was next mine, came and sat down 
with me in a hollow of the trench. It was a very lively spot just 
then—rapid fire on and off all night long. And quite soon we heard 
that the battalion in front of us on our left had had a post rushed. 
Evelyn Moore came along and told us about it, and said very likely 
we should be sent in to push the Huns out again. He told us that 
a man who had come out in the same boat with us had been killed 
when the post was rushed, and that brought things home to us 
rather. Somehow we hadn’t expected to be killed our first night 
in the line. 

‘“* What’s the last thing you remember of peace?” Philip said 
to me suddenly. 

‘I think I talked about a walk I’d had all along the edge of 
the Cotswolds. 

‘“ The last thing I remember was a dance,” said Philip. He'd 
been dining, he said, in Belgrave Square and had found himself 
stranded, as one sometimes does at dinner—both the girls next 
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him talking to their other neighbours. Opposite him there was 
agitl in agrey dress. Very slight, he said, she was and rather pale, 
with a mass of brown hair with gold in it bound back on either 
side of her forehead. Philip had seen her once or twice at dances, 
though he didn’t think she frequented them regularly, and he’d 
always been a little puzzled by a sort of aloofness there was about 
her. Just then, he said, there was a flicker of amusement in her 
face, aS She sat there, like himself, deserted by her neighbours. 
And then their eyes met, and a gleam of laughter, the lightest 
shadow of friendliness, fell across the table between them before 
she looked away. 

‘In the motor going on to the dance Philip asked who she 
was. “Miss Earle,” said his hostess. “ Haven’t you ever met 
her ?” 

‘“T don’t think so,” said Philip. 

‘His hostess didn’t think she went out much. Her mother 
was dead and she stayed at home a good deal to look after her 
father. She was a wonderful dancer, and at one time there had 
been an idea of her going in for it professionally. But she was 
supposed to have given that up now that she was getting older 
and wiser. 

‘The dance was in Grosvenor Square. It was extraordinary, 
sitting in that frozen trench, to hear Philip describing the house 
all filled with roses, with red ramblers in pots standing at every 
corner of the staircase and a basket full of them over the landing 
at the head of the stairs. It was a very crowded dance and for 
some time he couldn’t catch the girl in grey. But at last, he said, 
she passed him in the doorway, going to sit a dance out. He asked 
her for a dance, and she smiled and assented; and he asked her 
for another, and she made him a little mocking bow. And finally 
they agreed to dance two running. 

‘When his first dance with her came round, Philip was waiting 
forher. There was a semblance of space for dancing at that moment 
and he wished that she’d been there, ready for a moment’s dancing 
before the crowd filled the room again. But couple after couple 
came through the doors, and the space was absorbed by men and 
girls jostling and watching for their partners. And she didn’t 
appear till dancing was out of the question. 

‘“Do you think it any good trying to dance?” said Philip. 

‘“ None,” said she. “I want you to take me for some fresh 
air, will you ?” 
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‘“ T should love to,’ Philip said. So they gradually forced 
their way down to the hall and out into the street. 

‘They walked to the corner of the square in silence ; and there 
the girl stood for a moment, lifting her face to the deep blue London 
sky. 

‘What an escape!” she said. 

** Don’t you like dances either ? ” said Philip. 

**T love dancing,” she said, ‘“‘ but not that,’ showing with a 
sweep of her arm the house they had just come from. 

“** Somebody told me you were going to be a professional 
dancer,” said Philip. 

‘* Ah,” said she, “if only I could!” 

“Why not?” said he. “I’m sure you’ve got the heart of it 
in you.” 

** What makes you think that?” she said, looking at him 
to see whether he was mocking at her. 

***My bones within me said it when I caught your eye at 
dinner.” 

‘ By now, Philip said, they were at the corner of Upper Grosvenor 
Street and Park Lane. The girl turned to him, and put her head 
on one side and said, 

*“ Would you like to see me dance ? ” 

‘Very much,” said Philip. 

** Honour bright ? ” said she. 

* * Honour bright.” 

‘She stood looking at him for a moment, as though to make 
certain that he meant what he said. 

***'You’re sure you won’t be ashamed of me ?” 

*** Nonsense,” said Philip. 

‘ The girl held up her dress and made him a deep curtsey. Then 
she began to dance upon the open pavement while Philip leaned 
back against a railing and watched her. 

‘ He could never tell himself afterwards, he said, what the dance 
had been. With any other girl that he could think of it must 
have been a fiasco. But with her it was impossible to do anything 
but watch. At one moment she seemed to be dancing a story. 
She came towards him and retreated and swung to right and leit. 
And then her fancy seemed to break away from the story, and she 
was dancing like a child in sheer merriment and gaiety. The 
passengers on a late bus hustling down Park Lane looked on amazed. 
A policeman on the other side of the road seemed doubtful if it 
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was his duty to stop her. To and fro she went, swaying in rhythmic 
gesture, her whole body alive with vivid, throbbing movement. 
Then the rhythm of her dancing quickened. Her feet flickered 
like shadows on the pavement. And still the measure quickened ; 
until, with the stamp of a grey heel on the pavement, she stopped 
defiantly a yard in front of him and the dance was ended. 

‘“ Bravo,” said Philip, “ bravo! ” 

‘“T never dance,” said she, as though evading his compliment, 
“except for my friends. I want to count you among my friends. 
May I?” 

‘“Tt’s an honour to be elected,” said Philip. 

‘“ Now we must go back,” said she. 

‘“ Oh!” said Philip disappointed. “I do like you for doing 
that,” he said. 

‘“ You aren’t shocked?” she asked him. “ When I meet 
people I want to be friends with, I always want to be friends quickly. 
And because my dancing’s the best thing about me, I like to dance 
for them.” 

‘At that they turned and walked side by side back towards 
the square. The girl put her hand lightly on his arm. 

‘“ Promise to dance again for me when next we meet,” said 


Philip. 
‘« Over hill, over dale,” 


she chanted lightly, 
“Thorough bush, thorough brier,— 


And who can tell which it may be? You see I’m working to be 
aprofessional. But father doesn’t like the idea and he has expected 
me to stay at home a good deal since my mother died. ‘You won’t 
find me often at dances. But when we meet again, yes, I'll dance 
for you, surely.” 

‘“T shall keep you to your promise,” said Philip. “TI shall 
come up to you, wherever I find you, and I shall say—‘ Did not I 
dance with you in Brabant once?’ and you, like Rosaline, must 
answer— Did not I dance with you in Brabant once?’ and then 
and there you must dance for me.” 

‘By now they were back at the house, where the ball was being 
held. The opening bars of a valse were creeping out through the 
windows. In the distance a clock struck one. 

‘“ Ding dong bell,” said she. “ Playtime’s ended.” 
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‘ Philip said she stood for a moment at the top of the steps and 
gave him her hand rather shyly. And then, almost before he 
could take it, she drew it away and they were mounting the stairs 
together demurely and another partner had caught her and she 
was gone,’ 

Oliver Dane got up from the window-seat and came across and 
took a cigarette from the table and lit it. 

‘Philip made the whole thing awfully vivid to me,’ he said, 
half apologetically, ‘and I’ve never forgotten it. But it’s rather 
difficult to tell a story second-hand.’ 

He sat down again by the window, and the glow of the cigarette 
lit up his face as he leaned back against the arm of the windoy- 
Seat. 


II. 


‘I’m off,’ said Tom. ‘Are you coming my way, Ivan? It’s 
awful late. I should have bolted before, only I thought Oliver was 
going to explain why Delia always dances nowadays in black, curse 
her. Isn’t there enough black in London without having to go 
to a music-hall to see it ?’ 

Ivan, sitting in the arm-chair on the other side of the table, 
didn’t move. 

‘He was killed afterwards, wasn’t he, Oliver ?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said Oliver. ‘I was going to tell you about it.’ 

Tom, on his way to pick up his cap and belt from a side table, 
stopped and turned round. He looked puzzled. 

‘Are you going to explain why Delia dances in black or are 
you not ?’ he said. 

‘Wait and hear,’ said Ivan. ‘I'll give you a lift home after- 
wards. My mother said she’d send the car for me.’ 

Tom put back his belt and sat down again a little impatiently in 
his chair, fidgetting with his cap upon his kneesi Ivan poured outa 
drink for himself and Tom, turned out the lamp and lit a cigarette. 

‘Go on, Oliver,’ he said. 

‘ Oliver came across to the table again and slowly poured him- 
self out a whisky and soda. Then he returned to his seat by the 
window, and for a few moments there was silence in the room. 

‘I didn’t see very much of Philip that winter. He went toa 
different company directly we came out of trenches, and I didn't 
know any of the fellows in his mess well. But about May he went 
home on a week’s leave, and, when he came back, the battalion 
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was in rest at Bethune and all the companies were messing together. 
Coming back from leave’s always far worse than going out for the 
first time, and I could see that Philip was simply miserable. He 
was happier when we got back into trenches again, and he seemed 
to be more confident too. His first month out at the front, he said, 
he really hadn’t an idea of what went on the other side of our wire. 
But now he used to volunteer constantly for patrol work and spend 
half the night out between the lines. He told me once that it all 
came from a night when he had been sent out to clear up a derelict 
trench that joined on to one of our saps. His company had to 
occupy it the next morning, while another battalion did an attack 
on the left. That night’s work, he said, showed him how little 
danger there was in going out at night; and it gave him a taste 
for the excitement of night work too. But I don’t think that 
altogether accounted for the change. He was always at his best 
up in the line—seemed to forget himself altogether. Back in billets 
he was restless and rather morose sometimes. I saw a lot of him 
about then. He took to me, I think. I don’t know why. I was 
younger than he was, of course; and you know what a difference 
a few years make when one’s fresh down from the ’Varsity. But 
that may have been a reason for it. In some ways he himself was 
rather like a child puzzled by the war and the life we were leading 
out there. Anyway he always seemed to like talking to me. But 
he never talked very freely until the night before he died. 

‘We were somewhere up behind Richebourg that night, and 
Philip’s company was for it just before dawn. The ruins of a farm 
in front of our line had to be taken—I’ve forgotten its name now. 
He and I were sitting together over a brazier and thinking, as 
everyone thinks on such nights, of home. 

‘Do you remember the girl I told you about that night at 
Cuinchy ?”’ said Philip suddenly to me. 

‘* Ves,” I said. 

‘“ T met her again when I was back on leave last month,” said he. 

‘I said nothing, and waited for him to tell me more if he felt 
inclined. The light of the brazier lit up his face dimly and I could 
see that he was wrestling with his memories and wondering whether 
to set them free. 

‘“T wrote to her,” he said at last, “as soon as I got back to 
London, and I heard from her. Her father, she said, had got some 
job or other behind the line out here; and she had been left free 
at last to devote herself to dancing. She and I dined together 
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one evening, and as I was seeing her home, ‘ Are you going to dance 
for me,’ I said, ‘ before I go back to France ?’” 

«««T’d love to,’ said she, ‘only my piece won’t have started 
properly before you go back. But we’ve got a rehearsal on Friday, 
If you’d like to come to that, Pll dance you a farewell.’ ” j 

‘“ Friday,” said Philip, “was my last night in England, and 
I told her indeed I would come.” 

“He dined alone, he said, in some little Soho restaurant, and 
after dinner he strolled round to the stage door of the theatre, 
He’d never been to a rehearsal before, and sitting there in the 
trench, with an hour at least to go before he had to be ready to 
start, he gave me a minute account of what had happened. 

‘There was a taxi waiting outside the door, and a small group 
of men with cigarettes in their mouths were waiting to go in for 
their evening’s work. A chorus girl was gossiping with a soldier, 
Philip went through the door and gave his name to the doorkeeper 
sitting by the entrance. The man had orders, he said, to let him 
in and led him across a corner of the stage and told him to sit down 
anywhere he liked in the stalls. 

“He pulled aside the covering from a seat near the centre gang- 
way, sat down and looked about him. There were a few people 
sitting in the stalls on his left, and he could see some girls laughing 
and talking in one of the boxes. On the stage men in shirt sleeves 
were laboriously drawing up a wooden boat with a painted sail. 
On the right others were setting the front of an inn, and there was 
a hitch over the chestnut tree which was supposed to stand over 
it. One branch had caught across another and a man was calling 
to have it raised and lowered again. In front a boy was laying out 
the sheet of a new lyric for the orchestra. 

‘Gradually other men came into the theatre. The producer 
appeared on the stage and gave some directions in a loud voice. 
A man, who appeared to be the manager, came and sat in the stalls 
in front of him. Others came round him, taking directions from 
him or discussing the changes which had to be made at the last 
moment in the revue. The musicians came up, one by one, into 
the orchestra. Then a scene was played. The leading lady, 
singing hardly above a whisper for the sake of resting her voice, 
moved to and fro in time to the music, while the chorus danced in 
support of her. Several times she stopped the orchestra to have 
some point in the scene changed or to repeat the movement of a 
dance until the chorus were in accord. A man on Philip’s left 
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sat with a watch in his hand, recording how long each part of the 
performance was going to take. 

‘The scene ended and a comedian in plain clothes came on for 
the next. The leading lady came round from the stage to discuss 
the piece with the manager. Her dresser sat holding a glass in 
front of her while she plaited her hair afresh, talking and laughing 
merrily while her fingers moved. Girls from the chorus came and 
sat in rows on Philip’s left, putting up their feet on the seats in 
front of them. Then Philip heard a voice behind him say : 

‘“ Did not I dance with you in Brabant once?” Philip made 
room for her beside him and she sat down. She was wearing a 
cloak, but he had glimpses of a silver dancing dress beneath it. 

‘“T wish you weren’t going back to-morrow,” she said. “ But 
I don’t know, really. There’s only one place for men at present, 
and that’s with the infantry in France. It’s harder for women 
tochoose. Sometimes I wonder if I ought to have gone for a nurse. 
I nearly went and worked at munitions once. But at the last 
moment it seemed better to stick to dancing. I can dance, and I’m 
not sure I can do anything else half so well. At first I thought 
the war was going to take all the joy out of dancing. But somehow 
it hasn’t. It’s shaken off so many of the old chains. And it’s put 
me on my mettle. Here’s death challenging us all, and dancing’s 
my defiance. So while there’s room and time for dancing——” 

‘She threw her hands apart with an expressive gesture. 

‘“ Good,” said Philip. 

‘“T asked you to come to-night,” she said, “ because dancing 
was the best farewell I could give you. We often play, you know, 
at rehearsal, but to-night I’m going to dance really and truly. I 
shan’t say good-bye to you first, and I shan’t come and say good-bye 
to you afterwards. There’s nothing left of me when I’ve finished 
dancing. Besides, I can’t say things as well as I can dance them. 
You'll understand, won’t you ? ” 

‘Philip nodded. She spoke, he said, of her dancing almost 
reverently, as though it were a thing apart and greater than herself. 
He understood; but before he could answer— 

‘“Tiet’s have Miss Earle’s dance next,” he heard the manager 
say in front of him. ‘“‘ Are you there, Miss Earle?” he called 
out, looking round for her. 

‘She put her hand on Philip’s for a moment as she passed him. 
He glanced up at her. She had the same whimsical, understanding 
look on her face that he had intercepted once across a dinner-table 
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in Grosvenor Square. Only to-night the excitement of her coming 
dance shone through it, and, as she went forward to speak to the 
manager, the gold gleamed in the mass of her hair. 

‘The conductor joined her for a moment, and she seemed from 
the gesture of her hands, to be giving him instructions about the 
music for her dance. Then she went quickly along a line of stalls 
and disappeared at the back of the boxes. 

‘The orchestra turned over her music. The conductor gave 
them a few instructions. She came on to the stage from the left, 
up to the footlights, and putting her arms across her face to shade 
her eyes from their glare, and speaking to the conductor : 

*“ Real dancing to-night,” she warned him. 

‘I don’t know how to convey to you properly the description 
Philip gave me of that last dance of hers. He himself couldn't 
get the words he wanted, though he forgot everything else while 
he was talking to me—‘“ like a dying man to dying men,” I re. 
member thinking. And it’s bound to sound cold and formal at 
second hand. But it was clear what an extraordinary impression 
her dance had made on him. You can’t tell what a man’s anchors 
are till he’s up against death, andI doubt if Philip had ever been 
anchored properly to anything. A man looking for anchorage-- 
that was one of the first impressions | had of him. But it was 
amazing the effect this girl’s dancing had had. I should have 
laughed if I’d heard the story from anyone else’s lips. But I’m 
sure from the way he spoke about it that he felt it to be the one 
real thing he had come across. 

‘It’s no use my trying to give you his account of her dancing 
that night in his own words. All I can do is to give you the picture 
of it that his account has left on my mind. He made it extra- 
ordinarily real tome. I’m not sure if I can convey any of that 
reality to you. 

‘The dance opened with a slow and leisurely movement that 
she marked with clear and finished steps. Passing to and fro 
across the stage, with the least touch of mischief and expectancy in 
the tirm carriage of her head, she seemed to be watching her steps, 
emphasising their precision and careful lest they should slip for 
a moment out of the delicate and formal texture of her dance. To 
and fro she went, backwards and forwards, and then, almost in- 
sensibly, as though a new spirit were blowing through the bars 
of that strict measure, her feet began to quicken upon the boards 
and her body to join their quickened movement. 
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‘To and fro she went, backwards and forwards: but now it was 
as though she were straining at the leash of the music instead of 
following, leading it on a magical quest in search of colour and of 
life. To and fro she went in a quick swaying measure. The gilded 
theatre and its scenery had vanished. Winds from a greater world 
than theirs were breathing into the gleaming circle of her dance. 
And still the music, falling further and further into the back- 
eround, quickened its pace; while her sweet and vital body, like a 
spirit of gay, melodious laughter, hovered and poised and quivered 
above it. 

‘Again the dance slowed, returned to an echo of its opening. 
Again she seemed to be watching her own flying steps, but this 
time watching lest any fragment of the bright life of the dance 
should escape her dominion. Forward she went like a queen, 
and like a queen again drew back, and for a moment stayed her 
steps. Then she was off in final surrender to the swift challenge 
and adventure of her dancing. Her feet ran like foam driven by the 
wind. Life itself seemed caught into the fire of her quick travelling 
spirit, as she moved, a darting patch of colour, flung to and fro 
across the web of the music. And then, when that glowing passion 
of rhythm had brimmed, brimmed to a bright sea of heavenly 
dancing, she stopped and for a moment stood poised, and with a 
gesture that seemed to take her dance and scatter it like spray 
into the surrounding darkness, suddenly she was fled.’ 


Oliver leaned out of the window, and for a moment the other 
two watched him in silence. When he began his story again— 

‘Philip got up and went away,’ he said, ‘ to get ready for the 
attack. Ivan has heard this part of the story before. We watched 
his party start out into the darkness ; and presently, waiting behind 
there in the trench, we saw the flash and burst of bombs ahead of us, 
and lights sailed up from the German front line ; and then machine- 
guns opened and we gave them back rapid fire from our line. 
Gradually the firing became spasmodic and presently it died away. 
And a messenger came back from Philip to say they’d got the 
post and wanted nothing but some more wire to carry on with. 
A thick fog came on about dawn, and in the mist we heard bombing 
start again in the direction of the farm and the sound of revolver 
shots. And suddenly as these got fewer, a single cry, clear and 
triumphant, came ringing through the fog,—“ Delia!” 


. 
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‘Two days later my company took the farm again and held it, 
I happened to be one of the first to enter, and I found Philip lying 
face downwards behind a low fragment of wall, his arms drayy 
sharply into his sides. There was a knot of dead Germans in 
front of him in the grass—they looked almost like a group of wax. 
works lying there in their grey uniforms. I think Philip mus 
have caught them with his revolver, just before he died. This 
was his. I took it off his body that day and his people sent jt 
back to me as a keepsake.’ 

Oliver held up his hand and showed the luminous dial of his 
wrist watch. The others leaned forward, staring at the round 
patch of light that shone faintly in the darkness of the room, 
All three men were silent, thinking each in his own fashion of the 
ties, weightless and invisible, that bind the hearts of men. And in 
their minds the picture of that ruined farm changed to and fro with 
the sight of the stage where they had watched a solitary black 
figure dance that evening. 

Ivan crossed to the window, and looked out with Oliver into 
the night. The grinding noise of a train broke through the silence, 
It died away, and the footsteps of a passer-by grew faint down the 
street. Overhead was a clear sweep of cloud and stars. Here and 
there beyond the river the black outline of a factory chimney rose 
against the sky. All about them lay the glimmering darkness of 
London. The drifting lights of a barge, half discerned and con- 
stantly hidden, were passing down with the tide. Below the window 
the tall trees stood still and silent, with hanging and compassionate 
branches. A clock behind them in the room struck one. There 
was a pause, and then Ivan got up. 

‘I was waiting for Big Ben to strike,’ he said, ‘I forgot...’ 

‘Damn the war,’ said Tom. ‘ Good-night, Oliver.’ 

He took his cap and coat and Ivan followed him out of the room. 


S. G. TALLENTS. 
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SIR RICHARD BURTON ANDTHE EAST AFRICAN 
RESIN TRADE. 


BY MRS. A. P. TROTTER. 


Wuen Sir Richard Burton wandered amongst the ancient traces 
of civilisation on the coast of Zanzibar and the mamland opposite, 
about the year 1869, he was greatly impressed by the value of the 
trade in resins. It was as old as the oldest civilisation, and still 
in the same latitudes the old earth produced the same scented wares. 
King Assa of Egypt went there to get them in the far-off Fifth 
Dynasty. King Sankarus in 2788-2786 B.c. visited these shores, 
journeying through the desert to the port of Saba on the Red Sea, 
where he built his ships for the voyage. Queen Hatshepsu, in the 
great Highteenth Dynasty (about 1500 B.c.), brought back with her 
other merchandise loads of the shining resins. In 80-52 B.c., in the 
days of Ptolemy Auletes, was the jast great historical expedition. 
The lands to which they journeyed we call Somaliland, Gardafui, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar; und the slave-raiders, maybe, went 
farther still, for it is significant that in the Mashona language saba 
is the word for ‘fear.’ But to the Egyptian it was ‘the land of 
Punt, the most glorious, the divine country.’ Thence they carried 
slaves and bags of gold, ostrich eggs and feathers, humped cattle, 
panther skins, incense tees, and heaps and heaps of gums and 
resins. Have we not at Deir-el-Bahri a picture of the officials 
standing knee-deep in incense in the temple courts? *‘ Very ener- 
getic measuring,’ runs the inscription, ‘of the fresh frankincense 
tor the Theban Ammon.’ 

Gf the trade eastwards in Alexandrian times we have a very 
clear notion. The merchants sailed from Alexandria to Koptes. 
There they left their boats and made their way in caravans to the 
port of Berenicé on the Red Sea, where a fleet of vessels would be 
waiting them. It is from this port of Berenicé or Verenicé that 
we get our word ‘ varnish.” We must remember that with each 
ancient Egyptian expedition was an a1tist whose business it was 
to ‘make alive’ the things that he saw. The use of resins as 
mediums and varnishes would soon have occurred to the reporter 
who expressed himself by an incised line filled with colour. 

As the words ‘ gum’ and ‘resin ’ are often confused, it may be 
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well to say that while at one time all were often called gums, and 
while copals are sometimes still called copal gums, a gum is nov 
technically held to be a substance which softens in water; anda 
resin is one which is melted by heat or other solvents. Acacia gum, 
or gum-arabic, is a true gum and melts in water. Olibanum, the 
resin to which the word ‘ frankincense ’ is often apvlied in modem 
times, is only partly soluble in water, and leaves an insoluble 
residuum. The same may be said of most of the myrths and 
b’delliums. ‘The turpentine resin traded in mcdern times as ‘ thus’ 
ot incense melts with heat. Roughiv speaking, and with resevva- 
tions, a gum will leave a soft surface after melting, or at best a brittle 
one. But copal, the true fossil copal of the East Coast of Africa, 
breaks with a hard glassy fracture, it melts only or mainly by 
heat, and it leaves a hard polished surface. 

In Sir Richard Burton’s day, as at the present time, the most 
valuable supplies of Zanzibar copal were fossil, and were either 
found underground or were washed thence by streams and torrents, 
like the semi-fossil dammar of Singapore and some of the Australian 
gum resins. Before 1872 the trade demand for the copal of the 
Zanzibar coast had recently increased ; and Burton considered ! 
that resin, which would once have been thrown away, had developed 
a market value. He wished to investigate the new or recent resins. 
Then, as in the immemorial days of East Coast traffic, Mombasa 
traded in ivory, hippopotamus teeth, cattle, cereals, hides, and 
slaves from the intetior, as well as resins. Mombassa, desolate, 
barbarous, and wretched in Burton’s experience, had been spoken 
of by Camoens as holding ancient zrandeurs, and on the island 
itself Burton placed the ‘New Fosse’ of Periplus. His account 
of the East Cvast is saturated with his romantic suggestions of 
retieading an ancient path. But his purpose was practical. 

He looked with great hepefulness to the future of the copal trade. 
He was out to track down the industry and to see the trees and the 
digging with his own eyes. The digging was carried out fitfully 
by natives, the only beings able to withstand the climate and condi- 
tions, who worked only when want impelled them. Running 
before a fair wind, he crossed the manche that separates Zanzibar 
from Sa’adani, the trading port on the continent parallel with 
the northern cape of the island. ‘From the Panga-ni southward,’ 
he says, ‘the littoral suddenly falls flat, becoming an alluvial plain 
of green swamps, cut by hundreds of mangrovecreeks. It is backed 

' Zanzibar, Sir Richard Burton, vol. ii. (1872). 
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by higher ground, the blue lincs seen from Zanzibar Island, and 
the habitat of the wilderness.’ On this line lived the Wa-sawahili, 
who, together with their trade in slaves, ivory, and hides, dug from 
time to time for the fossil copai and brought it to the coast. Led by 
the head man of the copal-diggers, Burton ‘ walked west over an 
alluvial plain of biue earth veild with white sand... . Crossing 
alter seme 200 yards a sandy nullah which supplid sweet wat<r, 
we came,’ he says, ‘ toa rank and reeking,a thorny and cloth-tearing 
vegetation and to thick, coarse spear grass... . Three niles (by 
pedometer) of damp tindging, a shower having fallen last night, 
placed before us the first young M sanderusi, or copal tree. . . 
The specimen, though young, was some thirty feet tall and measured 
about a yard in girth. It was not in flower or in fruit. The latter, 
according to some people, is very likea grain of maize. . . . Climbing 
up the st aight smooth trunk to secure specimens of wood, bark, 
and leaf, I was pitilessly assailed by the A/aqi-moto (boiling water), 
a long ginger-coloured and semi-transparent ant, whose every bite 
drew blood. From the trunk and the ground I picked up speci- 
mens of the gum which exuded from the hole and boughs when 
injured by elephants and other causes. Thisis the Chakazi, or raw 
copal....” 

Of the coast digging for fossil copal Burton writes: ‘A fourth mile 
of gradual rise brought us to a distinctly defined sca beach, swelling 
about a hundred feet above water, and dimly showing Zanzibar 
Island to the sonth-east. The material was sand with a slight 
mixture cf vegetable humus, the ridge-top was crowned with luxu- 
riant thicket, and a line of water-washed quaitz pebbles defined 
the flank. . . . On this beach, as on the flat below, were frequent 
traces of manual labour. The tree, however, is not rommon ; only 
two appeared within half a mile... . The leader of the gang of 
diggers then ‘ crowed a hole with a sharpened stick in the loose sand 
and disclosed several bits of the bituminised and semi-mineral gum. 
One of the slaves dug a pit about three feet deep. The carth became 
redder as he descended, crimson fibrous matter appeaied, and 
presently the ground seemed to be half sand and half comminuted 
copal. There was neither blue clay nor tree roots, as on Zanzibar 
Island, nor did I find this formation in any of the wells or excava- 
tions I examined upon the coast.’ The whole of this Zangian coast, 
says Burton, produces copal. From the northern limits of Makdishu 
and Brava, tc Kilwa, the great and ancient slave depot (which had 
expoited more than ninety seven thousand slaves in five years, 
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and which in the year ending 1869 had exported more than fourteen 
thousand), and to Cape Delgado, the copal extends along the coast 
in a belt of about eight hundred miles, and from three hours’ to 
two or three days’ march into the interior. But Burton found it 
impossible to trace the position and circumstance of the extinct 
forests of which the copal constitutes the principal remains, as the 
investigation would have entailed at least two months’ voyaging 
along and dwelling upon the fever-haunted seaboard. 

It should be noted that the local name for the East Coast resin 
is M’sandarust, and that it is called Sandarus by the Arabs and 
Hindus. The recent tree, or raw copal, is called Sandariza-miie, 
or more generally Chakazi, and this is corrupted into the trade term 
of Jackass copal. Burton menticns ina note that Sandarus in the 
Arab pharmacopoeia stands for Sandaraca or sandarak, an entirely 
different resin. For which product the name was first a synonym 
is not clear; and there has been much confusion between them 
in the past, as is plainly shown in old varnish recipes. Not far 
from the region over which Burton journeyed, in the forests ad- 
joining the wilderness of Usambara, and much farther south, in 
the Uzamara country, copal trees are also said to be abundant. 
They cease in the interior as soon as limestone formation 
appeals. 

Eighteen years after the publication of Burton’s book, the 
supreniacy of British interests in the island of Zanzibar and Pemba 
was recognised by France and Germany. Great Britain waived 
all claims to Madagascar in favour of France. Heligoland was 
ceded to Germany, and Germany on the useful principle of ‘ heads 
T win, tails you lose,’ also acquired the Sultan’s rights in East 
Africa by a payment of £200,000. It does not appear that the 
trade in resins so eagerly recominended by Burton was sys- 
tematically developed by us. On the contrary, of late years the 
greatest trade in copals has been from the other side of Africa, 
from Angola, Benguela, Congo, Gaboon, and Loango. For long 
this West Coast resin was most ignorantly wasted, and some lines 
are said to be already worked out. Natives were allowed to tap 
the living trees as they would, and even to fell them in order to 
gather the resin. (By this method the wood is left to decay and 
the resin glands are cut out.) Quantities of trees have thus been 
destroyed. Resins collected in all sorts of different ways and 
in different stages of development have then been sent down, 
unsorted, to the coast, and shipped back, to the ultimate undoing 
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of the varnish-maker, who had to deal with misceilaneous material 
giving entirely varying results. 

Fossil resins are dug up in other parts of the world besides 
Africa. Large masses of shining stuff are found in Fiji in places 
where forests now do not exist, and are looked on with some awe by 
the natives. The dammars and pine trees of New Zealand produce 
Kauri gum, which has in recent years been used in varnish-making. 
Much of it is in a semi-fossil state, and it is dug up in the province 
of Auckland, where there are no living trees. Pieces have sometimes 
been turned up under the plough. The usual method of digging 
is to spear it up with pointed rods; and the limited industry 
is worked mainly by Austrians and Greeks. There are a great 
many existing balsam trees. One in India, the Hardwickia pinnata, 
a large tree which exudes balsam, is akin to the copal-producing 
trees. It grows in the evergreen forests of the western ghats from 
South Kanara to Travancore. And there are resins from the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Malay Archipelago. Most of these are traded 
under the generic name of Manilla copal. Some of them dissolve 
in splits, and they are attractive as painting mediums, being 
very pale, though not as translucent as the classic copals. 

But all the old copals come from the East Coast of Africa, and 
so-called Bombay and Calcutta copals are in reality brought from 
Africa to India by Arab traders. Some of the East Coast resin has 
distinguishing marks. Madagascar copal is found in nodules which 
aie technically called tears. Zanzibar resin, when it is cleansed 
by immersion in strong lye, is covered all over with little pitted 
marks, technically called goose-skin, and said to be the result of 
the growth and formation of the resin. 

There is no reason for believing that Germany has been slack 
with regard to the resin and varnish trade. For many years German 
varnish-makers, with skilled German expects workin: for them, 
have been comparatively easy to get hold of in London. The 
experts, moreover, gave exact information, and were extremely 
accurate and helpful in explaining the best methods of treating their 
special varnish. One such maker sold a beautiful varnish which 
was to be used as copal, but which might not be thinned by turpen- 
tine. It was probably made of Rhus resin, from the Chinese or 
Japanese varnish trees. The tree is a species of sumac; given 
in 1784 by the naturalist Thunberg in his book, ‘ Flora Japonica,’ 
the name of Rhus vernix, and called by De Candolle in 1825 in his 
‘Prodromus,’ the Rhus Vernicifera. Perhaps it is not very well 
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known that some years ago a German consul in Japan apprenticed 
himself to the lacquer trade and wiote an extremely informative 
book describing the whole process. The trees have been introduced 
into Germany. Before the war this Riis varnish could be obtained 
from a firm at Mainz, in the various stages for its various processes : 
and the firm in question wrote most courteous letters in excellent 
English to the present writer on the subject. 

But Chinese and Japanese varnishes constitute another industry, 
Now, at the present date, it seems worth remembering that in 
what was lately German East Africa, as well as in Portuguese 
territory, lie great tracts where some of the finest resins in the world 
may be found. Vast untrodden paths where natives well suited 
to the work may be taught by gentler means than those of the 
Teuton, to collect, diz, and sort these wondertu! tree-products 
which link us so strangely with the past. Perhaps some day theie 
may be again a ‘very energetic measuring’ by the officials, and 
the copals will be turned to account in the British markets of the 
world. 
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SOME LIGHT EPISODES OF A DULL EXPERIENCE. 


Many, who commence their interrogative bombardment of that 
much-to-be-pitied person, the returned prisoner from Germany, by 
asking him his opinion of his late unspeakable hosts, may be struck 
by a not infrequent type of reply: * Oh, the Hun is rather a funny 
old fellow,’ ‘ Amusing bird, the Hun,’ and so forth. 

These answers are, however, founded on fact; for the Hun, in 
making himself ridiculous, did much to alleviate our unenviable 
lot; and I found the possession of what, I hope, is a sense of humour 
a priceless asset. Before going any further I will here relieve the 
mind of anyone who may think this short article is to take the form 
of an appreciation of Hunnish wit. I merely propose to jot down 
a few of the lighter memories which occur to me as to what was, on 
the whole, a most miserable slice of existence ; and please do not 
think that a prisoner’s life was ever a bed of roses, because I do 
not happen to mention any horrors ! 

As I have remarked already, the chief source of amusement was 
the Hun himself, and that not because he was in the least amusing, 
but, on the contrary, because he was so entirely wanting in an even 
rudimentary sense of humour. 

After I had been acquired by the Hun, I was labelled, and, after 
the usual amount of mental and physical buffeting, I was delivered 
—a badly damaged parcel—at a Festungs Lazarett 1 that, even at 
that time, had an unenviable notoriety. An English Tommy 
pusoner who used to clean out my cell, and who was blessed with 
& malapropistic diction, always aptly alluded to the place as the 
‘Festering Lazarett!’ One of my first recollections of it is of a 
journey from my cell to its shambles of an operating theatre. The 
leading stretcher-bearer was new to the place, and was not sure of 
the way; and as we clattered along an iodoform-smelling corridor, 
full of Hun patients, I heard him enquire, ‘ Which is the way to 
the operating theatre ?’ Without a smile a wounded Hun replied : 
‘First to the right, and second to the left, and when you go on 
afterwards, leave by the door at the back, and you will find the 
mortuary outside near No. 4 hut.’ I mentally debited our Hun in- 
formant with (at the least) a somewhat aggravating want of tact! 

The doctor, when he was not in bloodstained overalls, was a 


1 Fortress Hospital. 
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resplendent spurred and besworded figure in pale-blue uniform 
with bright silver buttons. He was of French extraction and was 
Portuguese in appearance, but he prided himself on being a true 
Prussian, and rejoiced in the nickname of ‘The Butcher.’ Only 
after six months did I discover that he spoke English, and all my 
efforts at civilising him had to be carried out in bad French and 
worse German ! 

Thaveanother recollection of him when, to my very great delight, 
he turned up dressed in a ghastly check knickerbocker suit, with 
Tyrolese hat and ‘ gamsbart!’ On my asking him if the War was 
over, he answered, ‘No.’ He was equipped for ‘La Chasse’; 
and further questioning elucidated the fact that he was merely 
going to shoot hares. 

Iremember my first thought, after I had been blown up, was 
of being ministered to by an angelic and beautiful nurse, with a 
red cross, and a thermometer, and even perhaps a bottle of ‘ veuve 
clicquot’ ; but the reality turned out to be an old German orderly 
who, before the War, had been a small farmer on the Dutch frontier, 
and whose only medical knowledge had been gleaned in attending 
the accouchement of his own cattle. Althougb he was both dirty 
and clumsy he was at least kind, his chief failing being a penchant 
for alcohol. This, however, often made him forget my morphia 
or veronal, the want of which was tortvre for me in those days. 
He also would forget to take my temperature for days together, 
and it was amusing to see him, on a day when ‘ The Butcher’ was 
expected, enter up a string of entirely fictitious readings, and then, 
gently murmuring ‘sehr gut,’ he would submit them for my 
approval. 

After seven months or so I was able to half sit up in bed, ard 
by twisting my neck I could look through the iron bars of my 
window—and here let me remark that I entirely disagree with the 
poet Lovelace who said : 


‘ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’ 


They do, and that notwithstanding any amount of philandering 
before incarceration, and they always interfere with the view. 
Nevertheless, although on the top storey, I could just see the 
daily funeral processions which momentarily came into sight, 
and then turned noisily and lugubriously off out of my view, 
and then out of hearing. There was always a band and firing 
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party, and a guard of honour varying in size with the importance 
of the dead man. These processions affected a funeral goose- 
step quite delightful to watch. First of all came the old padre 
and his assistants, next the bandmaster (of colossal stomach, red 
nose, and glasses, like a ‘Simplicissimus’ caricature), then the 
band itself, with shining ‘ pickelhaubes’ and in silver and blue, 
blaring out ‘ Nun danket alle Gott,’ and then the dreary hearse 
pulled by black-plumed and becréped Belgian horses. Following 
the hearse the civilian relatives, bedraggled-looking and in musty 
black, even women-folk and children, all constrained to march 
in fours, while their grief was temporarily suspended as their 
minds concentrated on the difficult task of keeping step with 
the slow and mournful braying of the band in front. 

I was philosophical enough to draw much entertainment from 
these daily funerals; for even though the tune was invariably the 
same, yet practice had made the band perfect, and a little music 
is never to be despised. 

Interesting and refreshing reflections were also provided by 
the information, acquired from my ‘cow doctor’ orderly, that 
below my cell window eleven Prussian officers of Von Schill’s corps 
had been shot by the French in 1809; and there was a tablet to 
their memory, although this I naturally had no opportunity of 
inspecting. 

I remember also I was often entertained out of this same cell 
window by watching the boys from the town who used to come 
and play there; and this was especially so when they fought. 
They seemed typical of their older generation, and were, in fighting, 
full of low tricks and kicks. I also discovered that I was often 
able to get up a fight by a judicious dropping of chocolate—when 
Thad any. Little did Messrs. Fortnum & Mason imagine, when 
sending me parcels, that their delicacies would be assimilated in 
such a good cause as blacking the eyes and begoring the noses of 
the young Hun ! 

The only other ‘ outdoor’ amusement, if I may call it so, 
was provided by the view I got of the parade platz; for I was 
most days able to see choleric Hun N.C.O.s instilling the subtleties 
of the goose-step in the Hun recruit, and also to observe the beauty 
of the finished product. This sight is perhaps faintly approached 
nowadays by the spectacle of ladies of certain avoirdupois and 
uncertain age endeavouring to acquire the intricacies of the ‘ Jazz.’ 

Indoor amusements at the Hospital were not many, yet the 
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sentries often inspired hearty laughter. Being absolutely hors 4 
combat and unable to leave my bed, I was always guarded, and 
the sentry could combine duty with whatever entertainment , 
view of myself afforded him, by gazing at any time through the 
‘ Judas hole’ (a small window let in the door), familiar, I believe, 
to the criminal classes even here. The sentries were men fi 
only for garrison duty, owing to wounds—all Captain Bairns. 
father’s types were there, and all wore the iron cross ; one, hoy- 
ever, who wore a long red beard puzzled me for some time, until 
one windy day it was blown to one side, when, sure enough, | 
caught a glimpse of the familiar black and white ribbon under. 
neath, where it had reposed like a light under a bushel. I called 
this one Guy Fawkes, and he answered readily enough, imagining 
the name an English title of respect ! 

From Christmas Eve up to the New Year all the Hun orderlies, 
and most of the sentries, managed to get most thoroughly intoxi- 
cated, and this led to one rather entertaining episode. One 
night, about this time, I was as usual lying awake, when I saw 
the door open, and the sentry, who was attracted by the still 
warm stove, stagger in. At this time, by the way, I was ina 
larger cell with a companion in misfortune (A.), whose broken 
leg was more or less mended and who was waiting to be sent on 
to a camp. 

The sentry took off his accoutrements, dropped his rifle on 
the floor, and, placing a chair near the stove, leant back in it 
and prepared to sleep until relieved. Presently his snores arose, and 
I began to realise that although my companion was no mean 
performer, the sentry’s nasal nocturne was in a different class. 
The duet, however, did not last long; for the sentry’s chair, being 
unable to stand the vibration, collapsed, and the sentry fell among 
the fire-irons in the stove fender. The clatter woke A. up, and I 
told him what had happened, the sentry meanwhile continuing 
in full blast his snores in the fender. This seemed to arouse my 
fellow patient’s professional jealousy: ‘Poor old chap,’ he said 
tome. ‘Not much chance of you getting to sleep while this ghastly 
din continues. I'll try and get him out.’ 

A. now got out of bed and limped over, in his comic and 
attenuated German night attire, to the unconscious musician, and 
shook him violently by the shoulder. There was not the slightest 
response. Things were now further complicated by a violent 
knocking on the locked door at the end of our passage, signifying 
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he arrival of visiting rounds. At length A. bumped the sentry’s 


head several times against the hot edge of the stove, and this 
treatment temporarily succeeded, for the bemuddled Hun got 
to his feet, and then turned the episode into real pantomime by 
taking up in mistake for his rifle a broom lying near, saluting my 
astonished companion, whom he must have imagined to be some 
heavenly or supernatural visitor, standing as he was, bald-headed, 
ina comic shirt, and swearing at him inan unknown tongue. The 
knocking was now thunderous, and the sentry staggered out and 
unlocked the passage door, forgetting, however, that he had left 
his rifle and accoutrements in our ce!! and still carried a broom in 
his hand ! 

My companion had just time to limp into bed before the visiting 
oficer and N.C.O. entered our cell, otherwise he would certainly 
have been charged with drugging the sentry and attempting an 
escape. The officer emitted ‘Donner und Blitzens!’ ‘ Kreuz 
Himmels !’ ‘ Herr Gotts !’ and other pleasantries, with every breath, 
and then, stamping his feet like an angry child, he stormed at us 
both, while A. tried in execrable German to explain that I was 
very ill and must not be disturbed. 

Eventually our visitors withdrew in a mist of profanity; the 
offending sentry, still very sleepy, was put under arrest, and we 
were left alone to laugh until we ached. 

Presently A.’s solo filled the room again, and this time I listened 
to it uninterruptedly until dawn. 

All the sentries I came across struck me as being devoid of 
patriotism in its true sense, and I have often heard sentries under 
orders to return to the firing line openly and unashamedly avow 
their intention of being taken prisoner at the first opportunity. 
Some would even ask officer prisoners to give them a note or ‘ chit’ 
to the effect that they had behaved decently to them while on 
guard, with a view to giving it up and favourably impressing their 
captors. I heard a story of one man, however, who had obtained 
a chit written in Russian from a Russian officer, and being after- 
wards duly captured on the Russian front, handed his chit in 
with a smirk of pride, but it would have been better for him, and 
he would not have died so suddenly, had he not taken its contents 
(which he could not understand) so much for granted. Freely 
translated, it read: ‘This man is a poisonous swine, please shoot 
him at sight.’ 

Sometimes the censoring restrictions struck one as overdone. 
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On one occasion an officer received a parcel, in which a doting 
mother had enclosed a card, reading: ‘To my darling boy, with 
love from Mother.’ Some weeks later the card was handed bac 
to him by a besworded and ceremonious unter-offizier. It haj 
been examined and neatly stamped, ‘ Passed by Censor.’ 

I had no glimpse of any newspapér save and except th 
Continental Times and Gazette des Ardennes. To give an exampk 
of the sort of stuff printed in these rags: I remember an artick 
in the Gazette which, after giving a highly coloured and (I hope) 
much exaggerated account of our treatment of the ‘sainted 
maid,’ naively added that, on the very spot where she wa 
martyred, English soldiers were ravishing the French prisoner’ 
womenfolk. 

I don’t think the most rabid admirers of the Hun have eve 
claimed that he is a ‘sportsman’ in our acceptance of the word 
and I will here interpose an experience at the Festungs Lazarett 
that convinced me, if indeed by that time I needed any 
convincing. 

On this occasion IJ was lying in bed in my cell very bored and 
cold, while the church bells outside were jangling away in celebration 
of some ‘ victory ’ of the Crown Prince’s, when suddenly the door 
opened, and in came an orderly and stretcher-bearers. This 
apparition always meant one thing—more dirty work in the 
operating theatre. However, to my astonishment, I soon dis- 
covered I was being taken in a new direction, and shortly after 
wards, to my amazement, found myself in a room which, compared 
to my cell, could only be pronounced luxurious. Clean bedclothes, 
no iron bars, and no sentry! What had happened? Had we 
won the War? Or had the Huns suddenly begun to appreciate 
my true worth, or what ? 

The problem was not answered until next day, when in came 
the oberarzt or chief doctor, in full regimentals, accompanied by 
several extremely resplendent Hun officers, and a man in ordinary 
civilian attire. I was just wondering whether he might be the 
Coroner, or public executioner, when the civilian approached the 
bed, and stated in the American language that he was Mr. — 
from the American Embassy, and he had called to ask if he could 
do anything for me. When my astonishment had subsided, I told 
him that his Embassy had already very kindly sent me some books, 
but I had read them all several times and would like some more. 
I also told him I was pretty fit, in my best English manner, and 
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agreed with him when he remarked that I was housed in a nice 
comfortable room. Then followed much bowing and saluting, 
and the deputation departed. 

Hardly had the door closed, when my stretcher reappeared 
and I was on my way back to my cell. I had unwittingly taken a 
principal part in Hun private theatricals for the benefit of the 
visitor, and I was very angry. However, the joke was that I had 
the last word ; for, many months afterwards, I was at the Legation 
at Berne, when Mr. Gerard and his staff were being entertained, 
and there I recognised my visitor again, and was able to tell him 
how he had had his leg pulled. 

Towards the end of my visit another sufferer arrived to share 
my cell, and his companionship was well worth the reduced ration 
of air I had to put up with, for the cell was so small that our two 
beds almost touched, and there was only room for one o. us to be 
up at a time. This was a young French officer. He had already 
hada foretaste of our hospitality. His trouble (apart from being a 
prisoner) was a shell splinter in the back, and he told me that the 
stretcher had collapsed, and he had gone throvgh it in somewhat 
scanty raiment into the snow. The stretchers dated from the 
1870 wars. 

He was X-rayed, and next day taken off to be operated on, 
and came back reeking of chloroform and very angry; for the 
‘Butcher ’ had been unable to find the piece of shell, and had started 
carving before the anaesthetic had taken effect. A few days 
afterwards it was discovered that his X-ray photo had been mixed 
up with someone else’s, and he had been cut open in the wrong 
place. This meant another operation; and after it was success- 
fully over, I felt we could discuss the hospital together from a 
standpoint of mutual understanding. A month or so later he left 
for a camp. 

Shortly afterwards, as I could get along on crutches, I left 
hospital myself, and I was escorted by a bloodthirsty feldwebel 
with red hair and a Potsdam moustache, his other decorations 
including, of course, the iron cross. 

Personally I enjoyed all my railway journeys in Hunland, with 
the exception of my first journey to hospital, which is anything 
but a ‘light memory.’ 

Others continued unfortunate. At one time one of these was 
4 young officer incarcerated in a South German camp; for as he 
would often clear his system of its accumulated restlessness by 
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pranks unpalatable to Hun dignity and supervision, he was oftey 
in durance vile, and consequently spent much time travelling t) 
and from prisons and courts-martial. These journeys were acutely 
unpleasant until he had his ‘ brain wave.’ It happened on a trip 
to prison which commenced inauspiciously enough. To begin 
with, he found himself in the charge of a feldwebel of the mos, 
Hunnish type, fiendish-looking, gross, shaven-headed, larg. 
footed, and (excuse a pun) ‘ lager ’-bellied—-a Hun, iv fact, of the 
Raemaekers cartoon rather than of the comic papers. At the 
first change of train, our young hero was pushed out upon the 
platform and found himself the cynosure of all eyes, while his 
surly keeper made the most of the occasion by exhibiting him as if 
he were a performing bear. The platform was crowded, and Huns 
of all sorts certainly provided him, in his character of performing 
bear, with ample baiting; for the gentlemen Huns hustled and 
jeered, while the ladies, following their usual custom, spat upon 
him. Eventually, after an uncomfortable and humiliating wait, 
the other train came in, and the feldwebel, to the delight of the 
crowd, accelerated his passage into a third-class carriage with an 
unpleasant demonstration of a German bayonet exercise. 

As his aggressive escort now sat with a disquieting cat-and- 
mouse expression, devising further entertainments for the next 
stop, our innocent victim came to the conclusion that something 
must be done, and that quickly, to make the rest of his trip even 
bearable. He remembered that he still had in his pocket several 
cigars, purchased from the canteen at the camp, and although they 
were but ‘ El Emeticos ’ at 10 pfennigs each, yet the Huns (being 
used to ‘ Ersatz’) would smoke almost anything. It was worth 
trying. In his best German he asked his gaoler if he would care 
to smoke a cigar—and then—-then—he had his brain wave. He 
added casually that the cigar he offered had been presented to 
him by their &c. gracious Prince Hitel Friedrich when he had visited 
the camp some days previously, and, warming to his work, stated 
that H.S.H. had been a great personal friend of his, and of his 
father, Lord Chutney, in the days before the War ! 

The effect was magical. His grim-faced custodian instantly 
sprang to ‘attention,’ the spike of his pickelhaube nearly per- 
forating the roof of the compartment. He was evidently in exalted 
company! Stiff as a ramrod, but swaying with the motion of the 
train, he asked the Herr Hauptmann’s gracious permission to be 
seated, and when this favour was condescendingly granted, he 
asked would the Herr Hauptmann allow him to keep the cigar 
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asa souvenir and not smoke it ; this favour too (and a real favour 
it was, one would think) was also given. 

The tables were now completely turned, and, thanks to his 
inspired fiction, our hero passed the rest of the journey in the 
greatest comfort. At the next stop, when the usual crowd surged 
round, Frightful Fritz kept them at a respectful distance with 
the butt end of his rifle, and thenceforward they even travelled 
first-class. When I last heard of our playful friend, he was still 
going to prison—always going in comfort, and always with an 
‘El Emetico ’ handy. 

The first camp I arrived at was a very large officers’ camp 
in ‘Rheinland’ province. I remember it as insufferably crowded, 
and it leaves me an impression of swirling dust, smells, and barbed 
wire. 1 inhabited a room with some excellent Frenchmen, and 
we shared an orderly who is to me a delightful memory. He was 
an untidy-looking man, even for a Frenchman ; he wore sabots, 
dirty red trousers, and stained blue jacket. He had unkempt 
fair hair, light-blue eyes, a straggling moustache, and two days’ 
beard. He wore also an acutely long-suffering expression. Before 
the War, he had been well known as a Socialist stump orator of our 
Hyde Park Corner variety, and the fact that he was now an officers’ 
servant—-and a prisoner too—-weighed heavily on his mind. Subse- 
quently I found that he was still inclined to speechify, but he was 
never allowed to air his grievances before us. Someone would 
always cut him short with a ‘ Fiche moi le camp,’ and a well- 
directed boot or slipper. He will talk more than ever after the 
War. I had arrived from hospital with next to no kit, except a 
pair of crutches ; so I made a list of articles that I should require, 
and which could be procured at the canteen. 

I gave him my list of articles, and he assured me, with tears 
in his eyes, that they should be procured. No, I need not pay 
then; I could settle up when he returned with them. He limped 
off, muttering to himself. Some hours later, when I saw him again, 
I found he had returned with all the items on my list. I was 
extremely pleased, and asked him what I owed him. His reply 
was original, to say the least of it. I owed him nothing—not a 
centime. He would never pay the Boches a single pfennig if he 
could help it. ‘ Voleurs ! ‘Sales cochons ! — &c., &c. He had 
succeeded in stealing (there is no other word for it) from the canteen 
every single article that I required, and he looked on his effort 
with pride and satisfaction, as a small set-off against the Hun 
depredations. I agreed. ; 
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This camp was pretty cheerful, as camps went, and of cours: 
I found it wonderful, compared to the ‘ Festering Lazarett.’ The 
most irrepressible and ‘ harum-scarum ’ among the prisoners, with- 
out any doubt, was a section of Russians. They drank heavily, and 
were extremely happy-go-lucky, and the following experience 
is typical of them. Several had been sentenced to a term of in- 
prisonment for some offence, and were taken off to prison near 
Berlin. On the completion of the sentence, the usual feldwebel 
arrived from camp to escort them back to us. The Russians 
had, however, been able to secrete a comparatively large sum of 
money about them, and after a few tactful advances persuaded 
the feldwebel to buy some drink. By the time Berlin was reached 
the feldwebel was ‘mellow’ enough to be bribed, and it was 
arranged that the train would be purposely missed, and the feld- 
webel would take them to a certain disreputable restaurant he 
knew, where he would engage a private room, and even find some 
Polish girls to join them at dinner. Everything passed off without 
a hitch, and next morning—after an evening sufficiently gay to 
satisfy even a Russian—the feldwebel took his prisoners on and 
delivered them, headachy, yet proud and happy, back to the 
camp. Unfortunately one of the party talked, and the authorities 
could never understand the sudden outbreak of prisonable offences 
among the Russians that immediately occurred. 

I didn’t hear, however, that the feat was ever repeated. 

I only stayed a month in this camp, and then commenced chas- 
ing that elusive ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,’ the Swiss Commission. My next 
stop was a camp some 150 miles farther up the Rhine. This camp 
sported a comic Commandant, whose leg it was everyone's 
duty to pull. The story runs that, on one occasion, one of two 
waggish aviators, being pestered with questions by this Com- 
mandant as to the type of their machine (which was destroyed) 
pretended, after much palaver, to give the game away, and hes- 
tatingly told him that we had evolved a machine with propellers 
at both ends, which was able to fly forwards or backwards. He 
added that it was called the ‘ Fortnum and Mason.’ The delighted 
and deluded Commandant sent these particulars to Berlin, where 
they were received with only moderate enthusiasm. 

Here also we had one of our several interviews with the ‘ Swiss 
Commission,’ and before they arrived officers spent much time in 
speculation as to what degree of personal damage would qualify 
for the Promised Land. Some considered that only loss of limbs, 
blindness, or insanity, would suffice, and made pleasing reference 
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(in the canteen) to the possibility of some of us passing under one 
or other of the last two heads. Others—optimists—thought 
sufferers from smoker’s heart or mere boredom might qualify, and 
smoked much German tobacco. All the same, waiting was an 
anxious time. Nor did we know under what conditions we should 
be interned in Switzerland ; some imagined camps of the German 
sort, others absolute freedom, and I even heard contemplated a 
‘grand stand ’ for internés, conveniently placed on Swiss territory 
at right angles to the south extremity of the battle line, whence 
we should be able to see and cheer on the combatants. 

The Commission of three Swiss and three Hun doctors eventu- 
ally arrived. We waited outside the appointed room, in the bare 
stone passage, like a troop of schoolboys waiting to be swished ; 
and each one, as he was called, metaphorically padded himself with 
a hurried repetition of his symptoms, and then (with a condemned 
expression) limped or hobbled into the room. The Hun, of course, 
kept us on tenter-hooks for several weeks before the result was 
published, and then I found myself with a few others en route 
for another camp nearer Switzerland. 

This camp—-I am speaking of 1916—was the most comfortable 
camp I saw, and it was fitting that the Commandant should have 
been, before the War, headmaster of a girls’ school. His ‘ girls’ 
school’ manner had not altogether left him, and it was delightful 
to see him talking to a senior colonel of a Highland regiment as if 
the colonel were but a ‘flapper,’ while his self-consciousness on 
‘appels’ was a joy. The sentries, also, were benevolent old gentle- 
men, and the camp contained an amusing souvenir of their prowess 
in the wooden ‘ gym’ horse, which was perforated by bullets, and 
had been the only ‘ casualty ’ when some officers had been detected 
escaping from the camp; although, I understood, the expenditure 
of ammunition was colossal. 

This place is to me blessed, as being the only camp where a 
badly wounded prisoner could get a decent hot bath. There was 
even a barber, and the sensation on my throat of a razor, wielded 
by a Hun in uniform, struck me at that time as odd. 

There were naturally many of the usual discomforts, and there 
was a superabundance of flies, coupled with a minimum of sanita- 
tion: but you can’t expect everything in a German officers’ camp. 

Iremember, one day, having tea in the room of the senior British: 
officer, and I have often since thought of the pathetic sight that 
met my gaze when I entered the door. 

Three senior officers were there, all professional soldiers of 
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many years’ service and decorations. One was laboriously knitting 
and making rather a hash of things; another was working hi 
regimental crest on a piece of canvas, and the third doing a jig. 
saw puzzle. To exchange the sword for the knitting-needle musi, 
indeed, have required a certain readjustment of mind. After | 
arrived, the work having been admired, the needles were put away 
and we had some tea; but all the time I felt I was, as it were, at 
some ‘unreal’ tea party, and quite expected one of the colonels— 
like the Mad Hatter—to suddenly bite a piece out of his tea-cup' 

I have dared to give this glimpse of the senior officers’ private 
life to show how the prisoner must be prepared to alter mind and 
habits to circumstances. Can one wonder that officers went mad ? 

One eventful day we received picturesque labels. On one side 
I read ‘ Miirren,’ and on the other: 


‘Vom: Offizier Kriegsgefangenenlager. 
‘ Ueber: Austauschstation Konstanz. 
‘Nach: Der Schweiz. 

‘ Nicht bekleben ! ’ 


Meaning, 1 believe, that we were destined for Switzerland, and our 
address was not to be pasted over. Why should the German 
language appear comic to so many of us? I could never even 
write that necessary word ‘ Kriegsgefangenensendung’ on my 
envelopes without a smile. What a name for a war baby ! 

But the Hun can do better. How about the woman tramway- 
cleaner, quoted by Mare Henry—the ‘ Strassenbahnschienen- 
reinigungsfrau’? As Mare Henry says, ‘It takes a German 
to express so picturesque a thought in so few words!’ 

After receiving our labels we were soon in the train, and I can 
see now the face of the German sentry in our compartment when 
someone produced one of Fortnum and Mason’s tongues. The 
‘Gott mit uns’ buckle on his belt visibly trembled, and his little 
pig’s eyes filled with tears. 

A long journey through the beauties of the Black Forest and we 
were at Constance, and had several searches and formalities to 
endure, and then we were out of Germany for ever and in a Swiss 
train. On looking round the compartment, as the train puffed off, 
I had for a moment that bewildered feeling that something was 
missing, that something important had been left behind, and then | 
remembered—it was the usual grey-uniformed German sentry. 


ASPIRIN. 
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HELLO, MARS! 
BY ALBERT G. LATHAM. 


Tur impossible is to man a standing challenge. Failure but serves 
to irritate his obstinacy and is the surest earnest of his perseverance. 
He would rather fail in a new enterprise than repeat an old success. 
Indomitable Sisyphus that he is, he returns again and again to his 
contumacious stone, and at long last, in the teeth of the gods, rolls 
it triumphantly to the top of the hill, puts a chock under it, and 
looks round for another impossibility. 

That inveterate instinct has carried him to unknown continents 
across the sea, to the fountains of the Nile, to the ice-shrouded 
Poles, to the depths of ocean and the pinnacles of air. And now, 
having pretty well exhausted the Earth, he is pegging out claims 
in the Solar System. Nothing less than Mars will content him, 
if you please ! 

So far as concerns the actual trip to Mars, he has not yet got 
beyond fairy-tales. That is how he always begins—by telling 
himself fairy-tales. Will the earth last long enough for that 
fairy-tale to become fact ? 

But communication with Mars? That is another story. That 
does not demand any hitherto entirely unprecedented powers, but 
a mere enhancement of powers he already possesses. Do not the 
electric waves launched from our wireless stations already reach, 
though in fainter and ever fainter ripples, even beyond the utter- 
most limits of the Solar System ?. Must not the all-permeating 
ether itself cease before they can die away ? A commensurate 
increase in the power of our transmitters, met perhaps halfway by 
a similar increase in the sensitiveness of the detectors in Mars, 
and the interplanetary gulf is bridged. Earth may ring up Mars, 
or Mars Earth, any day. The physical problem is solved. 

But the intellectual problem remains. What should we, what 
could we say to Mars, or Mars to us? It is a fascinating problem 
for an idle hour, a philosophical puzzle for grown-ups. 

Let us examine the conditions of the problem. 

Of the inhabitants of Mars we know nothing. Do they even 
exist ? If they exist it is probable that they are strangely unlike 
ourselves. For living creatures are moulded by their environment. 
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As the mould, so the cast, and the inhabitants of Mars are cast jp 
a very different mould from ourselves. 

Yet they would probably have some features in common with 
us. There is a certain uniformity, a certain economy in the pn. 
cedure of Nature, and it may well be that between the fauna of 
Mars and the fauna of Earth there are more bonds of resemblane: 
than at first thought we might be disposed to imagine. There js 
light on Mars, and there is air on Mars, and there as here it is likely 
that evolution will bring forth eyes to meet light and ears to answer 
to sound-waves. 

But they may have other senses of which we do not dream. Does 
the universe shape itself to their consciousness as to ours ? And if 
not, does their intelligence resolve it into like elements? That is 
the minimum we must postulate, if we are ever to hold converse 
with them. 

They are at least probably more unlike us than we are unlike 
ants or beavers. These would seem to be not unintelligent creatures, 
but whoever yet had a heart-to-heart talk with an ant or a beaver! 

I shall assume, therefore, as rules of the game I am about to 
play, that the denizens of Mars are creatures endowed with reason 
like ourselves, that they have a similar intellectual conception of 
the universe, and that they are at least not behind us in their 
progress in the arts. These being the data, the problem is: to 
find how we could, with no other aid than that of ‘ wireless,’ elaborate 
a code whereby to communicate with them, and what sort of 
commune it would be possible to have with them. 

If two men with no community of language meet on the face 
of the earth, they are able to communicate in a fashion by means 
of signs. But they are already on common ground in that they 
possess already a considerable fund of ideas and experience in 
common, and they are surrounded with familiar objects which 
they can indicate by gesture as occupying their thoughts. Yet 
we know how circumscribed is their intercourse, and a thousand 
droll stories remind us how subject it is to misunderstanding. 

Imprison these two men in neighbouring cells, parted by a wall 
impervious to the voice ; let them be unable to communicate one 
with another save by knocking on the wall. How shrunken is 
now the common ground on which their minds might give each 
other rendezvous! The common nature and common past ex- 

perience remain, the common consciousness of objects presented 
to their senses is expunged. How limited would be the range of 
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their conversation! The first interchange of knocks teaches them 
that there is on the other side of the wall a sympathetic fellow- 
creature who would fain enter into communication with them. 
But how could they elaborate a code, what could they succeed in 
saying one to another ? Morse or any similar code is quite out of 
court—they have no common language. It would be but a meagre 
code that they could possibly establish. It would lead to little 
outpouring of hearts. It would be almost exclusively limited to 
the expression of such ideas as might be inspired by objects or 
events of which both were conscious at the same time, precisely as 
was the case before we imprisoned them. If they could both at 
the same time hear the approach of the gaoler, they might agree 
upon a signal which should mean ‘the gaoler is coming,’ if it did 
not mean ‘dinner is coming.’ They might knock through ‘ good- 
morning’ when they rose, and ‘ good-night’ when they went to 
bed. Much further than this they could hardly get, save indeed 
in one order of ideas, the consideration of which I reserve until 
we enter into conversation with Mars. For the only ideas sus- 
ceptible of being communicated under this category, though 
not without interest in our coming converse with the Martians, 
would to our unhappy prisoners be nothing but the tritest and 
driest of commoaplaces. 

Yet how much simpler the problem they have to solve than 
that with which I have so lightly burdened myself! They are of 
one race, closely resembling one another in body, in mind, in past 
experience, and in present condition. And I am to engage in con- 
versation with beings of whom I know nothing, whose very exist- 
ence I must first establish, and of whom I may then assume no 
resemblance to myself except that they possess a kindred in- 
telligence. The common ground on which mind may meet mind 
is whittled away almost to a point. And yet from this almost 
nothing I am to elaborate the complex fabric of a complete under- 
standing ! 

How shall I set about it ? How shall I attract their attention ? 
What occasion shall I choose for this unprecedented and most 
audacious enterprise ? And what shall be my first message ? 

I shall be wise to choose some season which has special sig- 
nificance for the Martians, to give point to my message by some 
show of purpose. What season shall I choose? Christmas Day ? 
That would be appropriate, but in Mars it is meaningless. Precisely 
at noon? But in Mars it is always noon somewhere, as indeed it 
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is also always noon somewhere on Earth. Well, then, some criticg 
season in the astronomical calendar, a solstice or an equinox? 
That sounds more promising. But it is little the Martians troubld 
themselves about our solstices and equinoxes. Yet stay, cannot 
our astronomers determine for me the precise time of the Martian 
equinox ? If so, then at the precise moment when the sun crosses 
the Martian equator I will send forth my first message into the 
void, my dove from this ark of Earth across the unnavigable billows 
of the ether. 

And what shall that message be ? It must of course be in ‘ ticks’ 
and the only message I can send in ticks until we have established 
acodeisanumber. But it must be a significant number, one which 
will arrest attention as having necessarily emanated from a thinking 
being. They must know, in Mars, that this is not merely some 
natural phenomenon, that an intelligence is calling to them across 
the void. 

Now there is no lack of symbolic numbers on earth, from the 
sacred Three through the mystic seven and the ill-omened thirteen 
to the Mark of the Beast. But presumably these are all meaning- 
less on Mars. But there must be mathematicians on Mars, if they 
have got the length of wireless telegraphy. And there is one 
number which no mathematician anywhere could hear without 
the immediate and unshakable conviction that there was intelligence 
behind it. And that is that truly magic number, whose discovery 
is not the least triumph of the human mind, and of which our 
mathematicians make such frequent use that they have given it 
a name for short, the number they call 7, which represents the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. You can 
perform marvellous feats with 7. It is the keystone of the mathe- 
matical arch. But how little did I dream, when at school I first 
learned to conjure with it in mathematical formulae, that one day 
I should use it to flash through interstellar space the message: 
‘Here are thinking beings, really rather smart fellows, though 
they say it, on another planet, who would fain have speech with 
their likes, if such there be, in Mars’! 

What a sensation it will make in Mars, when ticked out ofthe 
depths of space there come to their ears the first terms of that 
unique number, of which Omniscience alone knows the last, 3°14159! 
And what an answering thrill in my own bosom if Mars chooses 
(pray pardon me the frivolity) to have a finger in the 7; I meanif 
Mars takes up the tale, and replies with 26535! We could play 
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the game for quite a long time, for the number has been worked 
out to some hundreds of places. And no mind could possibly 


mistake it for some mere natural phenomenon. For amongst the 


nany superiorities of man over Nature on which peoets and philo- 
wphers have so often plumed themselves is this, that man knows 
rand Nature doesn’t, though it is an essential condition of the 
very mechanism whereby the planets swing round the sun. Yes, 
the sun himself, that prince of jugglers, could not keep his bevy of 
gittering spheres circling unerringly through space without the 
aid of 7. 

It is quite settled—I will give them 7. 

In a fever of exultation I am about to launch my epoch-making 
message when I suddenly fall from my height. My dream is rudely 
shattered. See what pitfalls beset the path of him who would 
break the primeval silence of the starry spheres, and speak the 
frst faltering word to another world! And I have stupidly tumbled 
headforemost into the very first of them ! 

I suspect, reader, that whilst I was yet in the fine frenzy of 
my rapture, you were already chuckling over my discomfiture. 
And well might you chuckle! For indeed, what right have I to 
assume that the decimal notation is in use in Mars? For aught 
I know they may be a twelve-fingered race, and may aflect the 
duodecimal system. Or they may be thirteen-rayed starfish, and 
their counting may proceed by bakers’ dozens. My significant 
number, that must inevitably galvanise into attention every 
mathematical intelligence, may to them be as meaningless as the 
number of the waves that break on the shore in a storm. Some 
day I may send them 7, but we must first be better acquainted. 

Then I devise a new message. I wonder, will they be able to 
rad my message? I wonder, reader, will you? You may like 
to try, so I will defer the solution for the present, whilst you put 
your wits, and incidentally mine, to the test. 

The message I send, with all the voltage at my command, at 
the nearest second to the Martian spring equinox which my 
astronomers can determine, is this : 

Tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick—tick tick tick tick— 
tick tick tick, 

I shall repeat my message at short regular intervals : 

Tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick— tick tick tick tick— 
tick tick tick. 

I shall repeat it perhaps a hundred times, and then I shall 
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leave the good people of Mars to think it over. It will give them 
food for thought. I do not expect a reply by return. [I shall go 
on repeating it, in identical form, a hundred times every day, 
every Martian day, that is, at the same time, Martian time, until 
Mars replies—or the faith of the syndicate which is financing me 
collapses for lack of nourishment. 

So far I have tried to be sedately scientific. Now let us trans. 
port ourselves to Mars, where perhaps I may be permitted to 
give the reins to my imagination for a while, for there I can have 
no other guide. 

Sooner or later this insistent, intrusive, inexplicable message 
attracts attention. Where does it come from? To whom is it 
addressed ? What does it mean? From all their wireless stations 
which are suitably tuned come identical reports of this perplexing 
message they have picked up : tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick 
tick—tick tick tick tick—tick tick tick, in no known code, from no 
known station. It finds its way into the papers, or whatever does 
duty for papers in Mars. It is discussed in learned societies. It 
provokes embittered controversy in the Martian Association. 

‘Here, gentlemen,’ says one learned member (pray don’t ask 
me how! Probably not with his tongue, anyhow. Perhaps by 
fiddling on his wing-case with his hind leg, as here on earth crickets 
and grasshoppers do). ‘ Here is a perfectly natural, a perfectly 
scientific theory to hand. Why entangle ourselves in fantastic 
hypotheses, which can only make us the laughing-stock of Mars? 
Why postulate some extra-Martian intelligence ringing us up, 
forsooth, on the ethereal telephone ? Let us leave such follies to 
romance-writers and children. ,What are the facts? Precisely 
at the spring equinox this phenomenon manifested itself for the 
first time. Is it not clear that its explanation is to be sought in 
some hitherto unperceived, some perhaps entirely novel electrical 
manifestation caused by the sun’s appearance above the equator ! 
For if indeed it is a message from Earth, what in Mars does it mean ? 
I submit that it is incumbent upon the supporters of this preposterous 
Message-from-Earth hypothesis at least to suggest a plausible 
interpretation of this eryptic pseudo-message.’ 

But I have at least one kindred spirit in Mars. Another learned 
member suddenly pops up, and begins fiddling lustily with h's 
hind-leg on his wing-case. 

What can it be, this mysterious electrical phenomenon, in which 
his learned brother suspects the explanation of this entirely nove! 
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manifestation ? Wireless telegraphy is not on Mars a thing of last 
year, or even of last century. How comes it that hitherto no unusual 
manifestation of electric force has made itself evident at the season 
of the spring equinox? How comes it that the manifestation 
has persistently continued at regular intervals ever since? Let 
his learned brother tell him that! And does not the mere fact of 
its first appearance precisely at that time suggest that some intelli- 
gence, guided by astronomical knowledge of no mean order, has 
chosen that period, significant for Mars, and for Mars alone, precisely 
with the purpose of attracting the attention of Mars? Is it not 
of the very essence of inductive science, as established by the great 
Bacon (the name of course would not be Bacon, but some great 
name there must be in the annals of Mars which is held in like 
honour there), is it not of the very essence of inductive science that 
it should despise no plausible hypothesis, but should put each in 
turn to the test of experience, and eliminate in turn all that do 
not survive the test ? 

Here a protesting hind-leg is understood to scrape on a wing- 
case the sarcastic interjection: ‘ Plausible hypothesis ! ’ 

‘Yes, sir, I am quite aware I must prove my hypothesis 
plausible. If I can attach a probable interpretation to this mes- 
sage, have I not proved it a plausible hypothesis that it emanates 
from an extra-Martian intelligence? For our precautions have 
already placed the only other valid hypothesis, that of a hoax, quite 
outside the question.’ 

(I presume there would be wags on Mars, as on Earth. For I 
cannot, I would not even wish to conceive intelligence without 
any tincture of waggishness. I like a pinch of salt with my egg! 
But that, perhaps, is only one of the limitations of my humanity.) 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ our orator continues, ‘ let us for the moment 
assume the truth of this hypothesis, and follow out its conse- 
quences. Some extra-Martian intelligence is flashing wireless 
signals through the universe. Whence comes the message? To 
whom is it addressed ? What doesit say ? May we not reasonably 
assume that a planet, having conceived the project of communica- 
tion with another sphere, would in the first instance address itself 
to its nearest neighbour in the heavens? That accordingly the 
message emanates from Jupiter or Earth, and is addressed to us ? 

‘How would a thinking being reason who meditated the despatch 
of such a message ? Would he not argue something like this ? 
“What knowledge can I safely assume in these conjectural beings 
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in Mars, common to them with me, which can be made the basis 
of an understanding between us?” For we must not for a moment 
forget, gentlemen, that these supposed inhabitants of Earth must 
be strangely unlike ourselves, more unlike perhaps than we can 
even dream. Why, if at this moment one of their philosopher 
is, like myself, addressing a learned society on the great project 
of communication with Mars, is like myself confuting prejudice 
and ignorance, we are not even justified in assuming that the 
eloquent flood of significant sound he is pouring forth is evoked 
by what to us seems the so natural method of scraping his hind. 
leg on his wing-case! It may merely consist of a series of grunts 
and squeaks, produced by his mouth, as is the case with certain 
of the lower animals amongst ourselves. (Loud rustling of wings, 
which is, for aught I know, the Martian equivalent of laughter.) 

‘« What then ’— so we may imagine our orator of Earth to 
continue—“ have we in common with the Martians, to which in 
our message we can appeal? If they have indeed invented wireless, 
without which we can have no hope of a response, then they have 
the gift of reason, they have the science of number, ‘they have 
explored the Solar System. And our message, if it is to be de- 
cipherable by them, must be based on number, must have reference 
to some conspicuous numerical feature of the Solar System.” 

‘Thus, gentlemen, our correspondent on Earth must have 
argued in concocting his message, and thus do I decode it. Tick 
tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick. Nine ticks. What relation 
has the number nine with the Solar System ? (Sensation, expressed 
by flapping of wings.) I see I take you with me, gentlemen. Yes, 
there are nine planets in the Solar System, counting the asteroids, 
as is natural, as one. Our correspondent, so to say, rings up the 
Solar System Exchange. (Loud rustling of wings.) 

‘And now, gentlemen, what meaning must we attach to the 
two following signals? First four ticks, then three ticks ? What 
need to interpret further to such a perspicacious audience? | 
invite you, gentlemen, to share with me the honour of this Mars- 
thrilling discovery. Tell me, what are we to understand by 
“four ” ?’ 

Chorus of hind-legs scraping on wing-cases: ‘ Mars.’ 

‘Right! Mars is the fourth planet in order from the sun. 
‘“‘ Four ” means “ Hello, Mars!” and “ three’ means——’ 

Chorus of hind-legs, &c.: ‘ Harth !’ 

‘Manifestly right again. “Solar System Exchange! Hello 
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Mars! I’m Earth!” Deep calling unto deep across the un- 
fathomable abyss. The first message of mind to mind since the 
Solar System was a flaming nebula! And shall we not answer 
it? Shall we reject the proffered wing, or paw it may be? We have 
let Earth snatch from us the glory of sending out the first message ; 
shall we abandon to other members of this august planetary chorus, 
to Uranus, it may be, or even to Neptune, rank outsiders, the glory 
of making the first reply ?’ 

A thunder of hind legs scraping on wing-cases replies : ‘ Never !’ 
The sceptical first speaker tries to seize the word again, but is 
scraped down as with a single leg. 

‘No, gentlemen, never! Let us take up the gauntlet flung 
in friendly challenge by our brothers of Earth into the arena of 
space.’ 

? (They are not dumb dogs by any means, it would seem, the 
men of science of Mars. They have all the current metaphors at 
their fingers’ ends, or rather at the tips of their toes.) 

And so a Mars-and-Karth-Intercommunication Society is 
straightway founded, with our eloquent friend as President, and 
a Committee of Ways and Means is appointed, to make immediate 
arrangements for a cordial response to the advances of Earth. 
‘And the occasion,’ says the President, ‘ shall be the approaching 
spring equinox of Earth. Our brothers of Earth have shown 
themselves imbued with the true spirit of politeness. We will 
return their compliment, we will show them that the Martians are 
not behind them in courtesy, though they have allowed themselves 
to be outstripped in wireless telegraphy.’ 

And so it happens that at the next spring equinox the listeners 
at a thousand wireless stations on Earth, immediately after 
the now customary, but as yet unanswered message to Mars, are 
electrified (the word is doubly appropriate) by the receipt of a 
reply : 

‘Tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick tick—tick tick tick— 
tick tick tick tick.’ 

“Solar System Exchange! Hello, Earth! We're Mars! ’ 

Some few such moments there have been in the long history 
of the world. With such a storm of emotion may have surged 
the bosom of the Tuscan artist when, viewing the orb of the moon 
through his optic glass, he descried 


‘new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe.’ 
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So may have quivered the lips of stout Cortez when 


‘with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.’ 


But these pregnant moments are eclipsed. Hardly again in 
the history of the universe shall there come a moment when man 
will stand so utterly awed and astonied before his own achieve- 
ment and the possibilities it enwombs. 

The remainder of my speculation must needs be an anticlimax. 
But I must clinch my triumph. I must confirm beyond the 
carpings of scepticism the conclusion that this is not merely some 
strange coincidence, that it is indisputable mind answering mind, 
and I must grope at least a few steps farther in the darksome maze. 

What shall I say next ? Would I could send them 7 ! But the 
time is not yet ripe. I must content myself with a lesser flight, 
and this shall be my second word to Mars. (The reader must 
understand that the point is a short pause, and the two points 
@ ionger pause). 

Tick . tick . . tick tick. 

Tick tick . tick tick . . tick tick tick tick. 

Tick tick tick . tick tick tick . . tick tick tick tick tick tick. 

Tick tick tick tick . tick tick tick tick . . tick tick tick tick 
tick tick tick tick. 

You must bear in mind, reader, that my message will be 
meticulously noted down in Mars, and that all the keenest intellects 
in the planet will if necessary be brought to bear upon its inter- 
pretation. But as yet it scarcely needs the very keenest. 

‘Why,’ exclaims one of the eager listeners, precisely like my 
little boy of eleven on whom I have just tried the puzzle, ‘ why, 
that’s the multiplication table they’re sending us! Twice one are 
two, &c. We'll give them the three times table in exchange.’ 

‘They've got it!’ I exclaim gleefully at my end. ‘ We'll 
reply with four ones are four.’ 

And so Earth and Mars spend a pleasant half-hour in assuring 
each other that their elementary education has not been neglected. 
There can no longer be any reasonable doubt about it. Com- 
munication between the two planets is established. The foundation- 
stone is well and truly laid. 

Would I could pursue my great theme to its majestic culmination 
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in a full and unfettered interchange of thoughts, of feelings and 
aspirations! But that may well be the work of centuries. Uni- 
versities will be founded, on Earth and in Mars, in which the 
brightest minds of the two planets will devote themselves to 
the pursuit of the new science. Every successfully interpreted 
signal will be carefully recorded, and will become the point of 
departure for new successes, and from age to age the lexicon will 
grow. There will be countless misunderstandings, painfully 
corrected, but the lexicon will grow. The heavens will be ran- 
sacked for manifestations visible alike on Earth and in Mars, and 
each will add new symbols to the ever-growing code. 

For a time, however, the communications will be entirely 
commonplace, the only splendour will be in the fact that there 
is communication. The one aim will be the creation of a common 
language. 

The simple operations of arithmetic will be manipulated in 
such a@ manner as to yield code-signals for the commoner arith- 
metical symbols, plus, minus, equals, &c., and these will readily 
assume a@ more general significance. Thus the sign for ‘is equal 
to’ will serve to express identity in general. 

The same operations can be made to yield code-signals for 
‘right’ and ‘wrong.’ Thus we shall send a series of messages 
in the following form : 

‘ Three twos are six . tack tack.’ 

‘Three twos are seven . tack tick.’ 

‘Five and seven are thirteen . tack tick.’ 

‘Five and seven are twelve . tack tack.’ 

And it will not be long before Mars replies : 

‘Five nines are three hundred and sixty-seven . tack tick.’ 
(Didn’t I tell you there were wags on Mars ? ) 

‘Five nines are forty-five . tack tack.’ 

Then it will be clear to both sides that ‘tack tack’ means 
‘right’ and ‘ tack tick’ means ‘wrong.’ And now our friendship 
with the Martians will be complete. We shall be able to quarrel 
with them ! 

New and unsuspected veins will be opened up. I will content 
myself with suggesting one, the exploitation of which, unpromising 
though it may seem at first, will yield results no less curious than 
fruitful. The key to it, as to all our earlier triumphs, is numerical. 

Every element known to our chemists has a number associated 
with it, its atomic weight. These are not absolute weights, they 

VOL. XLVII.—NO. 278, N.S. 14 
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represent the ratio between the weight of an atom of hydrogen and 
that of an atom of the element in question. They must hold true 
in Mars no less than here. The Martian chemists must have 
established a like table of atomic weights, and these must be 
identical with ours. We shall not have flashed many of them 
through space before Mars will have spotted our game. They will 
reply with others in proof of this. We can now agree upon a 
code-signal for every element, interchange chemical equations one 
with another, and find signs for each chemical compound, perhaps 
even teach one another new ones. 

But see what an interesting result can be wrung from this, 
These compounds are of all the colours of the rainbow. Suppose 
we select two or three of them, of one and the same colour, say 
yellow, and flash them to our Martian friends, following each by 
the same combination of longs and shorts, say ‘ tack tick tack.’ 
And suppose Mars replies with other two or three, which are also 
yellow, accompanying each with the same signal, ‘ tack tick tack.’ 
Shall we not have good reason to enter ‘ tack tick tack ’ in our code- 
book as the agreed symbol for yellow ? And if we repeat the same 
process with compounds that are red, and yet again with com- 
pounds that are blue, and obtain a like result, will our conclusion 
not be confirmed ? 

Our vocabulary will, it is true, still be wofully scanty. But 
when we remember that our daily speech has indeed been 
elaborated, as our shrewd Martian friend humorously conjectured, 
out of ‘squeaks and grunts,’ and yet has been brought to such 
perfection that we can use it to converse with a friend, not alone 
on topics which both of us understand, but also (testibus the 
philosophers and metaphysicians, not to mention the poets) on 
topics which neither of us understands, who shall set bounds to 
the heights to which we may yet soar in converse with our 
friends in Mars? Give us time, good people, give us time! 

Bounds indeed there are, though we know not yet what they 
are. They are determined, as the bounds to our intercourse with 
our human friends are determined, by the extent to which they 
share with us a common nature. If we have nothing in common 
with the Martians but pure intelligence, we may be able to swap 
multiplication-tables and chemical equations till we are both blue 
in the face, or they to take up the tale of the terms of 7 when we 
break off in mid-course, but we shall never be able to thrill their 
souls with Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality’ 
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or to touch their hearts with one of the love-lyrics of Burns. And 
rather than all the mathematical and chemical formulae in the 
world would I be fain to try them with : 


‘Oh, my luve’s like a red red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June. 

Oh, my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I, 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry.’ 


But do they love in Mars? Do they have roses? Do they 
know colours and fragrance and music ? 

If not, it is little I care whether we ever get into communication 
with them or not. Let them go their way, the Philistines, and I 
will go mine! There is room enough in the universe for both of 
us, thank God ! 





MEMORIES OF A MARINE. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


IV. Tue Starr CoLLEsE IN THE EARty NINETIES. 


Wuat exactly incited me to go up for the Staff College in ’89 | 
cannot remember. I think it must have been chiefly a desire 
to ‘ get on,’ and to get wider experience than was offered by the 
routine work at one of the Headquarters of the R.M. forces, or 
by the idle life that marine officers were then forced to lead in 
H.M. ships. This sounds rather priggish, but I think it is not 
far from the truth, so I will let it stand. There was also the incite- 
ment of income. Few marine officers in those days had anything 
more than their pay to live on, and they managed to do so by 
rigid economy and by relying on the patience of tailors who seldom 
pressed for payment, but fixed their prices accordingly. It was 
seldom possible to pay ready money for the ‘richly gold laced’ 
and embroidered garments and appointments we were obliged by 
regulation to wear—a suit of mess dress alone cost over 15 per cent. 
of a year’s income of a subaltern, and we had many other costumes, 
but the tailor was generally long-suffering and willing to wait. | 
think that he looked upon the supply of clothes to us as a ‘ legitimate 
gamble,’ and I don’t think he ever lost his money in the end, but he 
had to wait a long time for it sometimes. In the army I should 
say that practically every officer had an allowance from his parents 
or from some source or other, but if the allowance was not a large 
one he could not aspire to the Staff College, where the expenses 
were higher than in a cheap regiment, though lower than they 
were in an expensive one. Like the tailor with his bill, I looked 
upon the Staff College course as a gamble. A small legacy had 
come to me and I invested it in an education that would lead to an 
increase of income if I was given a Staff appointment at the end 
of the course, and I think many army officers, especially the married 
ones, had the same incentive. 

Two years at the Camberley Staff College is a great education. 
You probably go there under the impression that you know a 
good deal about the art of warfare because you have passed a severe 
competitive examination to get in. You come away convinced 
that you know nothing, and if you aspire to the responsibility of high 
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command you had better spend the rest of your life in learning. 
I don’t mean only book learning, that side was rather too much 
accentuated ; we had too many examinations, and attached too 
much importance to them. That was all changed after the South 
African War. 

Joining the Stafi College is uncommonly like joining a boys’ 
school for the first time. I don’t think that any of us liked it much 
for the first few months, we had not sorted out our friendships, 
and I think we all adopted the same veiled hostility to the Staff 
that the schoolboy does to the teacher. For some of us there 
was also a feeling of unreality and waste of effort. In my own 
case this was rather accentuated. I had been lucky enough during 
the previous three years to be working at the Admiralty behind 
the scenes in public affairs, and to have been employed in writing 
memoranda which might possibly influence the policy of the Govern- 
ment ; so it seemed rather futile at first to expend the same effort 
on papers that would only be examined, marked, and destroyed. 
Then there was the perpetual doubt about the object for which the 
army was maintained. It was a severe shock for any disciple of the 
Naval School, which taught that only by a fleet strong enough to 
prevent invasion could we win a great war, to find that every 
scheme set at the Staff College assumed the invasion of England 
by a large continental army. 

Instruction was given chiefly by lectures which were delivered 
both in the mornings and in the afternoons. We took copious 
lecture-notes with a view to the final examination at the end of 
the two years. We were then examined on all that we had been 
taught during the whole course, and placed in order according to 
the marks given to us by outside examiners, who could only judge 
ws on paper, having no knowledge of our personality or qualities 
more useful to the soldier than the trick of concealing ignorance 
in answers to examination questions. Most of the work was done 
indoors; we had not then learned the system of ‘Staff Tours,’ 
by which Staff work can be practically taught under peace conditions 
almost as well as by war experience. We did a few tactical days 
over ground in the immediate neighbourhood that we knew by 
heart, but practical war experience was necessarily lacking in the 
‘teachers,’ and I do not think we got much interest or instruction 
out of those experiences. On the other hand we learned much 
from fellow-students ; all branches of the army were represented, 
and the mess contained a kaleidoscopic collection of uniforms which 
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provided an interesting study for a week or so. I have forgotten 
to mention the branch of instruction on which most time was spent 
—nmilitary surveying. We did that in the open air, of course, and 
we spent an average of two days a week in making large scale 
plans of selected little bits of country, and many hours indoors 
in ‘ mucking in,’ which was the irreverent expression we used for 
working them up into finished drawings. One of my contemporaries 
earned great glory by specialising in decorative North Points on 
which he must have spent many hours every week. Our pro- 
ductions came back to us with various comments, and we thought 
that the criticisms of our draughtsmanship were rather overdone. 
Our greatest expert, a Royal Engineer who had earned great fame 
by his surveys of large areas on the North-west Frontier of India, 
had one of his best productions at the Staff College returned to him 
with the advice written across it,‘ You should practise gravel-piis.’ 

I am afraid I am overdoing my own criticisms. Those two 
years of surveying work certainly gave us a grasp of small areas 
of ground and a power of drawing plans rapidly and neatly. Ow 
most critical fellow-student said that he only learned one thing 
in his first year, not to knock over his Indian-ink bottle. The 
theoretical work gradually worked up to a climax. The papers 
set required a good memory for facts; where a given corps was 
on a certain day, what was the maximum depth of a ford which 
infantry could cross (we had to think first what subject we were 
being examined in, the estimate in the reconnaissance book diflerea 
by a few inches from the estimate in the tactics book !), the exact 
dimensions of a gabion, a sort of wickerwork cylinder used in forts, 
and so on. I can only give the actual effect on my own brain of 
the final cram. Just before the examination I was working late 
at night in my room where I kept on the mantel-piece my pipe, 
tobacco, matches, and watch-key; after finishing work I went 
up to the mantel-piece, opened my watch, lighted a match, and 
then pondered where to apply it to the watch. Next morning | 
carried my sponge and a pair of socks to the bath, threw the socks 
into the water, and kept the sponge in my hand. At breakfast 
time I opened a letter, threw it into the fire, and kept the envelope 
in my hand to read. This seems to point to abnormal lack oi 
brains, but I think that most of us were in the same state, and after 
all I did not do badly in the examinations. 

We really learned a good deal both from each other and from 
the Staff, and I think we learned most when we were given some 
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research work to do and left to ourselves to do it with the assistance 
of the excellent Staff College library. During the two years we 
were given three memoirs to write on different subjects and com- 
pelled, if we wanted to do well, to consult original authorities and 
form our own conclusions about historical events and the lessons 
to be learned therefrom. What struck me most was the un- 
reliability of national histories of wars. Facts were distorted in 
them to suit the national view, and it seemed impossible to find 
really unbiassed historians. For instance, although seventy-five 
years had passed since the Waterloo campaign, there did not seem to 
be any reliable account in existence excepting Chesney’s ‘ Waterloo 
Lectures,’ quite a small book, not giving much detail, but showing 
original research and fair judgment. We also specialised in the 
1866 campaign in Bohemia, and were fairly well supplied with 
accounts from both sides. For the 1870 war we had not the French 
Official account which has since thrown so much more light upon 
that campaign. Reference to 1870 reminds me of our most 
valuable experience of all, a tour round the battlefields in the 
Metz district, Weissenberg, Worth, Spicheren, Mars-la-Tour, and 
Gravelotte St. Privat. It was a revelation to find the difference 
between studying battles on maps and studying them on the ground 
over which they were fought. In those days the little crosses in 
the fields marked the spots where men had fallen and still rested, 
and this added much to the realism of the study. By approaching 
the ground from the attacker’s side, with a copy in hand of the 
actual orders issued, we could almost see the battle proceeding and 
smell the powder smoke. 

For the last two days of the tour we put up at hotels in Metz, 
and on our last night we were invited to dine with the German 
cavalry regiment in the town. It was an experience which at my 
present age I should be sorry to repeat. We sat down to dinner 
at 5.30 p.m. and rose from the table at 11.30 p.m.—with exceptions. 
The German officer who had sat on my left was literally under the 
table. I had read in novels about people going under the table 
at dinner but had never seen it happen, and on this occasion I 
confess that I did not notice his disappearance because I was talking 
to my other neighbour ; when I turned round the convivial one 
had silently slipped away, and I did not realise where he had gone 
to for some minutes. It was not considered a regular drinking 
evening, so we were let off lightly. Only two officers sent round 
formal messages that they wished to drink with each of us, but I 
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believe that sometimes every officer used to do so, and each toast 
had to be drunk with no heel-taps ; you had to reverse your glass 
after drinking to show there was no deception. My neighbour 
on the other side was most interesting ; he had ridden in Bredow’s 
charge at Mars-la-Tour, where it is claimed that about six hundred 
cavalry put a whole hostile army corps out of action at a very 
critical moment. The disappearance of my left-hand neighbour 
called my attention to my own wine-glasses, of which there were at 
least six intended for various liquors, one was full of excellent 
burgundy, one of sweet champagne, and another of beer! When 
the party broke up most of them went to a beer hall or café to 
finish the evening, but some of us succeeded in getting away to 
bed. These are perhaps digressions from the subject of lessons 
learned. Next morning I learned one which altered my whole 
conception of modern war. 

We were invited to go over some barracks. After seeing the 
barrack rooms, which seemed never to have been ventilated and 
smelt horribly, we were shown the Quartermasters’ store, and it 
was there that I learned my lesson. In my own service it would 
in those days have taken a very long time to serve out a complete 
new set of clothing to reservists and otbers on mobilisation (we 
had no marine reservists, by the way: that was before the days of 
the Royal Fleet Reserve). When a man drew his kit he had to 
enclose it in his arms as best he could, and it was odds in favour 
of his dropping a boot or somethirg and having to stoop to pick 
itup. The German store contained pigeon holes holding a complete 
new kit for every man, and on the top of each kit was a blanket. 
On mobilisation the men were marched through the store, each 
man pulled his blanket off, shovelled everything into it, and moved 
on at once without dropping anything. Many minutes were thus 
saved, and the cumulative effect of working out all such details 
was calculated to ensure that the German army would strike first 
before any neighbouring army could possibly be ready. The 
German theory was that, by adopting such methods, the issue of a 
war could be determined by careful preparation in time of peace. 
It has since transpired that, in 1870, they were right ; the French 
had allowed more time for mobilisation and had not worked out 
details with the same meticulous care. For instance, an immense 
number of waggons, required on mobilisation, were stored at 
Chalons in an enclosure with high strong walls and only one gate; 
it took several days to get them out one by one by normal methods. 
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On their system of instant readiness to strike, an unscrupulous clique 
in the German General-Staff imposed their theory of ‘ preventive 
war, which means attacking a neighbour first on the assumption 
that if you do not knock him out be may attack you. They tried 
to attack France in 1875-6, putting forward this plea, but were 
curbed by Bismarck, who paid some attention to what he called 
the ‘imponderables,’ the moral forces, which he thought he could 
not mould to his purpose. I think it was the realisation of the 
instant readiness for war of the German armies, combined with 
study of the effect of such readiness in the issue of a campaign, that 
was the most valuable of all the lessons we leained at the Staff 
College in the early nineties. 

On the way back from Metz some of us visited the field of 
Waterloo, which seemed almost ludicrously small in comparison 
with the battlefields of 1870. 

During the second year of the course came one of those incidents 
that change the whole course of one’s life, though their importance 
may not be recognised at the time. Captain Maurice Bourke, 
who was Gunnery Lieutenant of the Alexandra when I joined her 
in the Mediterranean in ’83, came down to Camberley to stay with 
a friend in the Coldstream Guards; and I was asked to dinner to 
meet him. He told me after dinner that he was going out to the 
Mediterranean flagship again as Flag-Captain to Sir George Tryon 
in the Victoria. To Admiral Tryon’s initiative was due the estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Intelligence Committee at the Admiralty, 
which was developed into the small Naval Intelligence Department, 
the germ of the present Naval Staff. The Admiral seemed inclined 
to take up the further question of intelligence and staff work in 
the fleet, and Captain Bourke was extremely keen on the subject. 
He realised that it would be necessary to begin on a very small 
scale. You can do almost anything in the service if you don’t 
ask for money, and the idea occurred to him that marine officers, 
who had little to do at sea, might help a good deal at the start. He 
explained that, besides the money difficulty, there was the difficulty 
of cabin accommodation. He said he realised that I was now a 
captain, but would I come out to the Victoria and do a subaltern’s 
work again with the prospect of becoming the first intelligence 
officer of the Mediterranean Fleet, and do all the staff work sorely 
needed to prepare for war? He added that in his opinion we were 
so unready for want of such preparation, and so absorbed in peace 
routine, that disaster might result unless the work was soon under- 
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taken. Other nations had learned from the Germans in 1870 the 
lesson of readiness for war, and they were applying to their fleets 
the lessons they had learned about armies. Plans must be drawn 
up in time of peace; every detail must be worked out with 
care, and actually tested, if the best results were to be obtained 
from the resources available. Then he added, ‘ Will you take 
it on ?’ 

I hesitated. I was obliged to think of my pocket. It meant 
abandoning the gamble I had gone in for, sacrificing the legacy 
Thad invested in a Staff College education, and giving up all prospect 
of recouping myself from the extra pay I hoped to draw from 
army staff appointments, of which I was told I had a good prospect. 
He said ‘ Think it over, there’s no hurry, of course you must finish 
the course first, and get your p.s.c._ There will not be much chance 
of getting things started during the first few months of the com- 
mission. We shall have to shake down first.’ I thought it over 
in the night and next morning agreed, but with some hesitation. 
I knew that the Mediterranean flagship was expensive to live in. 
A marine officer had not to put his hand in his pocket and buy 
paint for his ship, as a commander had to in those days if he wanted 
promotion : 


‘Dost think that thy ship needeth gilding 
And the Dockyard forbear to supply ? 
Place thy hand in thy pocket and gild her : 
There be those who have risen thereby.’ 
The Laws of the Navy. 


But every officer in the wardroom had to bear the expense of 
entertaining foreign officers, who constantly come on board, and 
of other forms of entertainment expected of the flagship of the 
show squadron of the world. Then again, I knew that to start 
an intelligence department would cost money, it would mean 
taking meals on shore, entertaining consuls, vice-consuls, and others 
on board, and so on, not to mention travelling myself occasion- 
ally on unofficial missions for which I could not claim expenses. 
There were still a few pounds of the legacy left, and I then had 
a captain’s pay of about £220 a year, which was much more than I 
had had as a subaltern in a former flagship on the same station, 
so I decided to chance it. The Metz experience had taught me 
that it would be work worth doing if only I could make a success 
of it, and going back to the work of a subaltern in order to obtain 
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a cabin did not seem in proportion to figure very largely in the 
picture. The idea of going to the Mediterranean again with such 
big work to initiate, with the prospect of the best companionship 
in the world for a bachelor, in the wardroom mess of one of the 
best ships in the service, was altogether too tempting. Next 
morning I promised to accept if the proposal materialised. 

From that time onwards the Staff College work became desper- 
ately interesting. There was always something to be learned 
about preparations for war on land, drawing up plans, working 
out details of stores and equipment required, the sort of information 
wanted, and so on, and it was easy to draw the parallel in sea 
war. We had no army in those days, by which I mean no organised 
army as understood on the Continent. We had no brigades, divisions, 
and higher formations always working under the same commanders 
and staff to be sent on service in the same organisations in which 
they were trained, and we had no complete mobilisation equipment 
of land transport for European war. All our recent wars had been 
in parts of the world where such transport would be unsuitable. 
When an army was required, small units (regiments of cavalry, 
mounted infantry companies, batteries, battalions of infantry, 
or whatever might be wanted) were hastily grouped together under 
new commanders and staff and formed into brigades or larger units 
according to requirements. Transport adapted to the particular 
country was obtained, stores were purchased from contractors, 
and reserves of ammunition collected as fast as possible. We did 
not base our reserves of anything on anticipated war requirements. 
Still there was much to learn at Camberley about such matters, 
and also at Aldershot, both during the Staff College course and 
afterwards, when we were attached to different branches of the 
service for four months to widen the experience gathered in our 
own respective services. In those days soldiering was not taken 
quite so seriously as it was after the South African War. There 
was an unwritten rule that all field days should end before 
the sacred dinner hour, and I have seen an attack pushed at 
a tate which verged on absurdity, when there was a doubt 
whether the battle would be over in time for a certain train to 
London. 

So far I have referred chiefly to the work, but there was plenty 
of play. In the winter there were the drag-hounds to follow, the 
best riding school I know. If you aspired to a Staff appointment 
in the field you had little chance of getting one—I think rightly— 
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unless you went well with the drag. It was a fine test of nerve 
and horsemanship, and as the meets were always in the afternoons 
they did not interfere much with the studies. We always had two 
lines with plenty of jumping, and a check between them. It was 
positively dangerous to ride with the whole mob of anything from 
eighty downwards who converged on the gaps behind the leaders, 
It was a regular steeplechase, and the safest course was to get 
away with a lead if possible and pick your own line, not selecting 
the smallest places where you would probably be jumped on if 
you camedown. Asa marine with empty pockets I was naturally 
not much of a horseman, but managed to acquire for £30 a big 
thoroughbred screw, dicky in the forelegs, and a roarer; I shall 
never forget his long sweeping stride, cantering while the rest 
of the field were galloping, or the gailant way he faced and sailed 
over any jump that I had the pluck to put his head at. He would 
have won the Point-to-Point—a great glory for a marine—if it had 
not been for me. Being weak in front, jumping on to hard roads 
was not his strong point, and there was a road three fences from 
the finish. There were two places to cross, one a little jump in 
and a huge bank and hedge out, the other a big jump in and an 
easy one out. I chose the easy way on to the road, and so lost 
the race. George Younghusband! rode him in the Aldershot 
Point-to-Point while I was abroad at Metz and described his 
experience in his reminiscences. He was a grand horse. By 
the way, those reminiscences remind me that I am called ‘ Salt- 
horse Jack’ in Younghusband’s book—I think this is a mistake. 
I was generally called ‘ Mariner,’ and the name still crops up in 
talk with contemporaries of ‘ our batch.’ We thought no end of 
ourselves, and far superior to all other batches above or below us, 
as all batches probably do. In the batch above us (there are 
always two at the College) the man who is now best known to the 
public was Charles Monro.? In our own batch we had Bruce 
Hamilton,? Spencer Ewart,4 ‘Jack’ Cowans,> ‘Joey’ Davies,’ 
Count Gleichen,’ George Younghusband, and several others who 
rose to high army posts. I will not tell any stories about them in 


1 Major-General Sir Gecrge Younghusband, K.0.M.G., K.C.LE. 

? General Sir Charles Monro, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India. 

3 General Sir Bruce Hamilton, K.C.B. 

* Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 8. Ewart, K.C.B., late Adjutant-General of the Army. 

5 Lieut. Gen. Sir J. S. Cowans, K.C.B., late Quartermaster-General of the Army. 
® Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. J. Davies, K.C.B., Military Secretary. 

7 Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O., C.B., O.M.G., D.S.O. 
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case I meet them, as I sometimes do. ‘Johnny’ Hardinge! of 
the Scots Fusiliers was a conspicuous figure with the drag, the 

boldest rider with the loosest seat I have ever seen. He always 

rode with a slack rein and was splendidly mounted on fast and 

clever horses. He fell off five times in the Point-to-Point, caught 

up and came past me full speed when I had my little contretemps 
in the last road. He would ride at anything. The story is told 
of him that when he was afterwards Brigade-Major at Shornclifie 
he rode to a garden party, and a girl said to him: ‘Is that your 
celebrated mare the “Little ’un”? They say she can jump 
anything. Can she jump that?’ (pointing to an iron railing 
enclosing an asphalte tennis court). ‘ Yes, of course,’ he answered, 
and put his mare over it. He was afterwards killed riding in the 
Row at a footpace; his horse crossed its legs and came down 
suddenly. There was another man of a very different type, whom 
I cannot help mentioning, though he is still alive, and I may meet 
him. He was the embodiment of the army tradition in those days ; 
to do everything well and to lie low about your attainments. He 
passed in easily first of the batch, about a thousand marks or more 
ahead of us all. He played racquets in the R.A. v. R.E. matches, 
so his form was above the average. He was an excellent Captain 
of the Cricket XI., and a fine bat. He was one of the whips of the 
drag-hounds, and he won the Point-to-Point. In brains and in 
sound judgment he was in a class by himself, far ahead of every- 
one, and he was the most quiet and unassuming of all, with the 
most influence, a not uncommon attribute of quiet men; we all 
bowed to his judgment and were ready to follow him like sheep. 
He retired as a colonel before the Great War, to do work with Lord 
Roberts that he thought of greater national importance than any 
he could do in the service. He had no personal ambition, and 
even if I gave his name, it would probably convey no ideas to the 
public. Men of real lasting influence do not seem to be heard of 
often. Ifhe reads this description of himself I shall get into trouble, 
but I hope it will not strain a valued friendship. 

The drag, and an occasional Saturday with the Garth Hunt, 
were our chief winter amusements. We once played football, 
those who wore nightshirts (I wonder how many men still do that) 
v. those who wore pyjamas. As our average age must have been far 
on the wrong side of thirty, it is unnecessary to add that we did 
not take the game very seriously ; we played about ten minutes 


1 Captain the Hon. A. S. Hardinge, Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
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each way with about twenty minutes’ interval! In the summer we 
had plenty of cricket, and ran two teams, one for serious cricket, 
and the other for village green games and ‘ coffee-housing.’ I was 
in the first team for a time, but was cast out for swiping across at 
good length balls on my leg stump, a failing from which I have 
never recovered. My only exploit worthy of serious cricket was 
to catch E. M. Hadow out behind the rope-stays of the bowling 
screen ; our umpire gave him out, and he retired under protest, 
If the ball had gone under the rope-stay it would have been dead, 
as that was a boundary ; the question was whether it was dead i! it 
passed over the rope. I don’t know now whether he ought to have 
been given out, but I still feel the afterglow of pride at holding 
the catch, the ball was skied and seemed never to be coming down 
again. Playing for the second team, the ‘ Owls,’ was a great 
recreation. We had a four-in-hand coach to drive about the 
country, and one of the eleven was always selected for his alleged 
experience in driving a team. The wheelers were hired, the leaders 
borrowed from amongst the students’ drag-horses, not well-accus- 
tomed to harness. There was an awkward turn, with a bank by 
the side of the road, on the way to the gate, and there the coach 
was turned over on its side at least once during that summer. The 
eleven occupied all the top seats, so the grooms had to get inside; 
they generally kept the doors ajar ready to jump out in case of 
emergency, and they always ran alongside until we were clear of 
the entrance-gate. Our chief humorist used to call them the 
‘pall-bearers.’ (I really must here interpose a story of Col. J. F. 
Maurice,! the able historian and lecturer in military history in our 
time. He was not a great linguist, and when taking a party in 
a brake round the battlefield of Mars-la-Tour, he wanted the 
driver to turn the brake round in a narrow road. He got off and 
called out ‘ Bouleversez le voiture!’ The class also got off the 
brake, hastily.) 

Village cricket with the ‘ Owls’ was most entertaining. I think 
it was in *91 that the rule for declaring an innings at an end was 
introduced. We were playing at Yateley, and had decided to 
draw stumps by the church clock, which we could all see. The 
Yately umpire was the Parish Clerk, and in charge of the clock. 
The new rule had not penetrated into country villages, and when 
we ‘ declared ’ in the second innings there was a storm of indigna- 


1 The late Gencral Sir J. F. Maurice, K.C.B., historian of the South African 
War, and well-known writer. 
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tion and protest, but we managed after much persuasion to get the 
other team to bat. There was only one wicket to fall at ten minutes 
to time and we thought we had a certainty, when the church clock 
suddenly jumped on five minutes. I forget whether we got the 
last man out, I think we did, but I remember that the situation had 
to be relieved by our standing beer all round, at the localinn. The 
drives home on the coach on summer’s evenings through the woods 
and the smell of the pines and bog myrtle were very pleasant. So 
were the drives to Ascot in race-week. We had a tent for luncheon 
and tea there and did things in great style, regardless of the strain 
on our pockets, but those were extras and not compulsory charges. 
The cult of the horse and attendance at races were very prevalent 
in the army in those days, and it was difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion of Ascot when practically everyone went. We did no work 
in Ascot week. 

Riding in the sandy tracks through the pines before breakfast 
was another pleasant experience. I will not try to emulate Charles 
Kingsley, whose ‘ Winter-Garden’ is the most inspiring bit of 
prose poetry about those woods, We often worked out Eversley 
way with the drag, and thought of him and his fame. We heard 
that he had been fond of dining at the Staff College and meeting 
soldiers, and stories about that are told in his Life. I must confess 
though that, in the winter time especially, we sometimes became 
heartily sick of the gloom and monotony of pine woods. Iremember 
one Sunday after luncheon going for a walk with a fellow-student, 
and getting desperate at the sight of perpetual Scotch firs. 
Although in Sunday attire and unsuitable boots we decided to 
walk on until we saw an oak tree. This we did not find until we 
got to Swinley woods, and as we were then as near Windsor as we 
were to Camberley, we walked there and came back by train. 

Besides being a devotee of the race-horse, nearly every army 
officer used to pose as a judge of good liquor. We had a wine- 
caterer with a sense of humour, who was determined to score off 
the members of the mess who complained about the quality of the 
drinks provided. One man aspired to have a delicate palate for 
different vintages of champagne. One guest night his glass was 
filled alternately with two entirely different brands, of which even 
the colour differed as well as the quality. He did not notice any 
difference, and never dared to complain again. On St. Andrew’s 
night, when we had a haggis, a piper from Aldershot, and all the 
usual formalities, the same wine caterer sent round Irish whisky 
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instead of Scotch in the quaighs. (I wonder whether that is spelt 
right ? Readers who are not Scotsmen will perhaps forgive my 
adding the explanation that I mean the little silver cup with two 
handles and a rounded base containing neat whisky, sent round 
with the haggis and again at the end of dinner.) I don’t want to 
accentuate the drink question : I suppose the army, like the civil 
population, used to drink more wine in those days than they do 
now, and in some regiments there was senseless extravagance. In 
a battalion I was attached to at Aldershot for a time champagne 
was handed round every day at luncheon, as a matter of course. 
There was a great change after the South African War. When I 
was at the Staff College again as a ‘teacher’ we went away fora 
Staff Tour, and I had to settle the hotel bill. There was a very 
high charge for the use of a sitting-room for conferences—I think 
it was about £4 a day. I asked why, and the answer was thai, as 
all the officers drank nothing but water now, the profits on liquor 
expected when the contract was made were not forthcoming, and 
a loss had to be avoided somehow ! 

After two years at the Staff College the last few weeks are a 
very sad time, like the last few weeks at school, in a wardroom mess 
of a happy ship, or in any other community of boys or men who 
have worked together and got to know each other’s failings and 
idiosyncrasies and good points. It is a great place for making 
lasting friendships. Most of ‘ our batch’ have soared high above 
me in service rank and responsibility, but the friendships remain. 
They have had opportunities which do not fall to a marine, who does 
not get the same openings either for success or for failure, but 
plenty of interest in life as a looker-on at the struggle. I hope I 
have not been unduly critical about the Camberley course of 
instruction in the early nineties. The few names I have mentioned 
are a sufficient guarantee of the use of the course, but somehow 
there was undoubtedly a feeling in the army that the tests should 
be more practical. It was assumed of army officers in general that 
they were practical men, but a p.s.c. was assumed not to be so 
unless he proved it. The same might I think have been said of 
the ‘ Three-one’ man in the navy of that period. 
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